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take P re P23 presenting the fol- as a part of the whole earth before it is studicd in detail. 

lowing etter of cordial commendation 4. For fullness, accuracy, and beauty of the pohtical 
from Mr. Murdock, the well=known) maps, and the discrimination showed in their arrange- 
instructor of Geography in the Bridge- ™«"t. 


. For the full treatme oe 
water Normal School: S- Fe We Tal) teeeimient at me Ca Ae eo Meee 
before that of the continents, and for the study of leading 


| 3. For the size, accuracy, and delicacy of the relief 
_maps. Worthy of especial mention is the arrangement 
‘of globular relief maps in connection with continental 
| maps, whereby is facilitated the teaching of each continent 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, nations after the continents are known. 
Bridgewater, Mass., July 15, 1895. 6. For the amount of information and its arrange- 
Messrs. GINN & CoMPANY— ment, whereby it is possible to adapt it to the needs 
GENTLEMEN: I have used Frye’s Complete Geog- of any class. 
raphy in public school, normal school, and summer school 7- For the constant association of geographical 


work, and I make no reservation when I say it is the best features which make each and all places the home of 

grammar school geography I have ever used I consider Man. 

it very remarkable,— The book compels the application of principles of psy- 
- c ’ 

1. Kor the abundance, variety, and engraving of the chology and pedagogy, too, and puts geography on the 
pictures. Their grouping to show sequence of thought, plane accepted for arithmetic, reading, music, and others. 
to facilitate comparison, and to connect life with physical I have here very inadequately expressed vad appre- 
features, is most noteworthy. ciation of the book, which I feel is a great highway to 

2. For the use of relief views showing changes in real geography teaching in our schools. 
the land. Yours very truly, F. F. MURDOCK. 
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What defies Cesar missed. 


Julius Caesar was considered a great man, and so he was; but he had his limitations. He dined off 
and drank out of golden tankards, but no electric lights brightened his dining-room, nor even 
He never rode a bicycle, nor spoke through a telephone, nor sent or received a 
telegram, nor rode in a railway train. He never listened to a phonograph, and never faced a kodak. And, 


worst of all, he never knew the pleasure of writing with a Dixon American Graphite pencil. The best he 
a piece of lead hammered into the shape of a pencil. The 














golden plates 
the glow of a kerosene lamp. 





could do was to write with a “ plummet” ional 
idea that the future would bring Dixon’s American Graphite pencils, graded in ten degrees of hardness, 


ts rh z asting, never entered his head any more than that 
always uniform, always smooth, and always tough and | g y 


he would be called upon to say, “ Et tu, Brute !” 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 
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attention of 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
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slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 
<aieiniie | Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


Slatinzton-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 


which are the best Blackboards in the world, 





We are the largest handlers 
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| JAS. L. FOOTE, Mgr. 
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For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. 


This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 


map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 
buckram cloth. 


That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to 


any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 


eceipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 
avor us with your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 


A GOoD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
last foued just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JoURNAL 
and 15 cents adJitional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subsc:iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 
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Boston Binder 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 





more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


Just Published. 
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HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Ph.D., 





with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
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3 Somerset Street, 
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AMONG THE APPLES. 


Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap — 
Pippins, rounded and mellow : 
Greenings for winter keep ; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing, 
The cheek of a northern spy. 


Hid from the winter weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together 
Russet and pippin meet. 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam lost from the sky 

When lily blooms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow was flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimson and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor! 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That no tropic land can mend or 
Take from this frosty clime — 
Fruit for the hearthstone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy! 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
—Thomas S. Collier. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

J. N. Patrick: One ounce of a living teacher is 
worth a pound of a dead authoy. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. B. Gitpert, St. Paul: The 
sympathetic study of nature is of the utmost import- 
ance, 

Mr. James Batpwin, Austin, Texas: Half the 
energy of teachers and pupils from kindergarten to 
university is wasted because of lack of knowledge of 
how to economize energy and do the work when we 
are at our best. 


Dr. James M. Greene, 7renton, N. J.: The rule 
that only high school graduates should be admitted 
to normal schools is liable to be interpreted to mean 
that any high school graduate shall be admitted. 
There is something of vastly more importance than 
scholarly preparation. The standard should be power 
to do the work of the normal school and reasonable 
probability of success in teaching. 


Hon. Frep Gow1neG, State Superintendent Schools, 
New Hampshire: However desirable perfect attend- 
ance may be for the prosperity of the school and the 
progress of the individual, it is not to be purchased 
too dearly. Every child who ought, should be in 
school every day, but no detriment should come to 
anybody, parent or pupil, in health or in any valuable 
thing by his attendance. 


TID-BITS OF LITERATURE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Macaulay’s essay on Bacon is healthy reading in 
these times. Bacon posed as a scientist, and yet he 
rejected the Copernican system, ridiculed the idea of 
magnetism, and believed in witchcraft. 

Carlyle’s “Cromwell” is good history and great 
literature. Read it by all means. Johnson’s “Lives 
of the Poets” is a treasure house of information and 
literary gossip that is good reading even now. It is 
one of the few bits of gossip that has become a 
classic. It can be purchased for a mere song, and 
should be in every school library. 

Mary Fisher, author of “Twenty-five Letters on 
English Authors,” well says that there are many 
names in English literature that students read about, 
but that no one ever reads. 

George Herbert is the only poet of the religious 
order whose verses have a permanent place in popu- 
lar and discriminating literary circles. He is enjoyed 
more and more as the years roll by. He is the mas- 
ter in his line. General Lew Wallace wrote “ Ben 
Hur” at Santa Fé, while he was governor of New 
Mexico. ‘ 

Milton’s /ife was an epic. Itis a more interesting 
study than “ Paradise Lost.” A Boston man, in suing 
for divorce in 1894, gave this testimony to his wife, 
“She is more beautiful to look at than to live with,” 
and it is equally true of Milton that his life is more 
poetic to the student than it was to his family, at 
least so thought the “ pretty, chatting, little country 
girl” whom he first married; so thought some of his 
daughters at least; and there is a broad suspicion 
that his other two wives had something of the same 
feeling at times. 

If you read naught else of Ruskin, you must read 
again and again his “ Sesame and Lilies.” 

Bunyan is one of the masters, and yet how few 
ever read “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” except its religious 
admirers. Itis high art in literature, and yet it is 
little read as a literary production. 

Lombrose, a professor in the University of Turin, 
Italy, is the author of a strangely fascinating book, 
“ Genius and Insanity,” in which he shows that Plato 
and Aristotle taught that genius was often a species 
of insanity. Goethe had similar ideas. 

Here are a few of the many names which represent 
at the same time genius and either temporary or ul- 
timate insanity or idiocy: Scott, Ruskin, Kant, 
Luther, Jonathan Swift, Cowper, Charles Lamb, and 
his famous sister Mary, Southey, Rousseau, Newton, 
John G. Saxe, and Hugh Miller. But there are 
mighty men who have no taint of mental weakness. 
Such men are Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and the 
great array of geniuses. 








CHILD STUDY, 
EDUCATION. 





[Abstract of President Hall’s course of lectures at Clark University 
Summer School.) 


REPORTED BY HARRIET R, PEASE. 


A new interest has developed in the study of adoles- 
cence. This subject has its delicate side, and one 
might well begin by invoking the American muse, 
Common Sense. Adolescence extends from about the 
age of twelve or fifteen to twenty. Its term, about 
two years earlier in girls than in boys, has increased 
within a comparatively few years. It isa period of 
unprecedented growth, and researches made in Den- 
mark show that growth is the best preventive of dis- 
ease, so this is the healthiest age, unless growth is 
arrested. It is the time when hereditary traits ap- 
pear. We hear from the twenty-two millions of 
ancestors each youth numbers back to the days of 


YOUTH, AND THE NEW 


William the Conqueror. Indeed, there are reverbera- 
tions, as some scientists claim, extending back to 
one’s animal ancestry and even to protoplasm, It is 
the period of crime. Statistics show that the criminal 
age of mankind has gone down in late years, and 
crimes of violence are now most common between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. The psychic 
characteristics are very marked, fighting, showing off, 
bravado, jealousy, ambition, revery. Itis the age of 
secrecy. Shame, modesty, chivalry begin here. 
There is a second birth. The moral nature begins to 
expand. The difference between good and bad, clean 
and unclean, holiness and evil, has never been so 
great before. Conscience is strong. Youth needs a 
confident, a father confessor, as it were. The danger 
is that this moral nature will be dimmed, lost. It is 
the age of emotional birth. The heart seems to en- 
large. There are moments of ecstacy and moments 
of melancholy, that need to be trained so as not to 
prove a bane to life. As achild passes through sym- 
toms of nervous diseases while learning to walk, so 
the youth shows signs of insanity. But these are 
normal experiences, and are passed through usually 
without harm. 

This is the age for liberal studies, the time to hint 
and to suggest, but not to restrain harshly nor to give 
too close attention to details. All sided interests are 
needed. The rudimentary organs of the mind must 
be developed before the accessory. As this isa period 
of re-birth, so there must be a change in the treat- 
ment of the youth. All nations have recognized this. 
Among savage tribes itis the age when a man becomes 
aman. ‘Tattooing, fasting, solitude, various forms of 
asceticism are imposed, to develop firmness and en- 
durance. Among the Zufia boy is then initiated into 
the tribal secrets. So it was among the Greeks. 
The Persians led the youth to war. India opened her 
sacred books and cultivated revery. Egypt taught in 
the dissecting room the laws of life and of reproduc. 
tion, and inflicted torture to give self-control. The 
Greeks cultivated athletics, and also the muses. The 
Romans conferred citizenship. The church has fixed 
on this as the age for confirmation. Conversions, so 
called, most often take place about this time. We 
inust rescue this term from narrowness, and emphasize 
it in its breadth at this period. 

The mixture of races in our nation tends to prolong 
the age of adolescence and to increase its possibilities 
for good and for evil. It brings greater temptations. 
Great fluctuations of mood and passion manifest them- 
selves. Since the youth of America are early set at 
liberty, given freedom and responsibility, it is evident 
that there is great danger under given conditions. 
There is no place where a wise confidant is so much 
needed. The woman teacher, who comes en rapport 
with her pupils, isa great factor in guiding youth 
into safe channels. 

Enthusiasm is the great normal characteristic of 
adolescence. Lack of it is a defect, one too often 
found in our schools. The blood must have high 
pressure ; let it be onas high a planeas possible. Let 
the youth yell, encourage him in athletics, and thus 
avoid the two great sins into which young men are 
easily led, one of which is intoxication, the other 
nameless. With girls a great danger is that they be- 
come over-sentimental. This tendency shows itself 
in the selection of books. Ambition may well be 
aroused, lest the youth fall into too lazy and easy a 
life. 

In childhood selfishness is supreme, as is normal 
and right. Adolescence must bring in regard for 
others, altruism. Every youth should be led to love 
of some great cause, and devotion to some great prin- 
ciple. For the preservation of life, intellectual inter- 
ests must develop broadly in these youth to whom the 
honor of the future of our race is confided, 

In every country education began as religious 
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teaching. In Germany, to-day, each child on entering 
school writes his creed or designates his father’s faith, 
and meets ence a week a religious teacher of that sect. 
Such arrangement would hardly be possible in so 
heterogeneous communities as ours. But there is with 
us a unity of faith in the advantages of education, 
and all agree that environment exerts a powerful in- 
The Sunday school has not kept pace with 
It is the worst educa- 
Reasons for this 


fluence. 
the advance in other teaching. 
tional system in any community. 
are that the teachers are not paid, they generally have 
no normal training, and are allowed a very brief time. 
The Bible should be taught in some way. ‘There are, 
at least, thirty-six stories in the Old Testament with 
which the child should be made familiar. There are 
also tales from the Apocrypha, the Talmud, and other 
religious books that are beautiful and should be told 
There is a new career opening for the 
” 


to children. 
story-teller. 
This concentrated form of moral teaching should be 


“Once on a time ” are magical words. 


cultivated. Stories from the great classics should be 
freely used. 
him, can be made interesting to a boy of ten. 


Dante, whosums upall that came before 
The 
supernatural is necessary to the child. It has a mis- 
sion for his heart, which is full of it. 

Love of nature should be cultivated. This is at 
root a religious feeling, and is also the basis of love 
of science, art, and literature. It is one of the most 
fundamental points. The man who loves nature 
comes near to God. 

Childhood is not the happy age so generally repre- 
sented, for the little ones are made miserable by 
innumerable fears of which they are often too sensi- 
tive to speak. Many of these fears are doubtless 


traces of ancestral dangers. Some are inherited, 


others imbibed, and many result from overstrain. 
Girls are more tearful than boys, and often of imagi- 
nary things. The result of fear is to lesson the joy 
of life, and also to restrict activity and cause disease. 
Plays incurring fright are exceedingly dangerous. 
Some of the practical jokes college students play on 
one another are criminal because of the fears imposed, 
and have been known to cause death. 

There 
Health is 


The plane of pleasure is the meas- 


Hunger is the primeval impulse of the soul. 


is no miracle in the world but growth. 
wholeness of life. 
ure of life itself. Make this as large and as high as 
possible. The school should be, as its etymology in- 
dicates, a place of leisure, of nutrition. Thought is 
to supplement the partial nutrition of the brain, 
mediating between parts of excess and of defect. 
Arrested growth is bad pedagogy, and the cause of all 
evil. Interest and inspiration are growth impulses 
While the brain is one of the 


first organs to reach its full size, its complete develop- 


on the psychic side. 


ment comes latest, not until the age of thirty, forty, 
The large nerve cells that control the 
fundamental muscles develop before the smaller cells 


or even fifty. 
that control the finer muscles. The first law of eduea- 
tion is to develop faculties in the order of their origin. 
In schools this is too often overlooked, or only partially 
understood. Strain is thrownon accessory cells when 
a child is made to sit still long at a time, and to do 
fine, accurate work. Play exercises the muscles in 
Thinking calls into tension acces- 
Give the impulses of childhood full 
The power to restrain develops later 
than the power to perform. 
intellect. 
ixperiments have been tried with little babies, who 


large movements. 
sory nerves. 
development. 
The instincts are funda- 
mental to Some instincts are soon lost. 
will cling like young monkeys if a stick is held for 
them; one suspended himself in this way for seven- 
teen minutes. But while such powers disappear, the 
whole body becomes an organ of thought. The emo- 
tions are the rudimentary organs of the soul. There 
is no good intellect without a good heart. The soul 
is the central element of our nature, as Kidd’s * So- 
cial Evolution ” 

life. 
blood relationship. 


maintains. The child feels the one. 


ness of all His love for his pets shows their 
Childhood craves enlarged life, 
“licht-hunger ” is its stimulus. Help keep open the 
eye-gate and the ear-gate. Quicken the imagination. 
Then knit 


Spontaneity is 


Don’t educate the mind in spots alone. 
all together into a harmonious whole. 


a sacred thing. Let the child move freely. Some 
motions are evidently aboriginal, evolutionary, such 
as flying and swimming movements seen in infancy 
and in idiots. Gestures are of ancestral type. As 
the child advances to youth, let him think freely. 
Rich men, whose leisure admits of spontaneity, ought 
to show an ideal life in their use of opportunity. But 
all should do something, and not merely learn. The 
only truth in the world is practical truth. The un- 
knowable is that upon which we cannot react. 

One of the fields open for experiment is to classify 
and apply games to the school curriculum as a means 
of teaching its different subjects. In games there is 
a preponderance of spontaneity, yet the motions are 
in a coherent series. Interest develops the powers of 
the individual. 
do not pander to luxury, but foster the imagination. 


Those toys and games are best that 


In dealing with lying in children, this element of 
imagination must be recognized, as it is often the 
leading one. Those lies are least bad that are 
gested by generosity, and those are worst and meanest 
that are intended to divert punishment. 

We are ina transition period toward a new educa- 


sug- 


tional philosophy that will have a biological basis. 
The line between the old and the new is constantly 
changing. ‘There is danger of lapse into mechanism. 
The school curriculum ought to gather the very best 
It ought to leave the 


material from all sources. 


world’s great questions open, not closed. Musie ca- 
dences the soul as nothing else does, giving poise and 
tranauility. The importance of English for young 
First help them to gain 


interest, and something to tell or write. The sub- 


children is over-estimated. 


stance is of more consequence than the style. From 


eight to twelve is the period for learning foreign lan- 


guages by ear, and brilliant results are possible. The 
eye method may be used later. The living languages 
should be taught before the dead languages. In the 


study of the latter, “ ponies ” should not be so severely 
condemned. In the German gymnasium the teacher 
always cracks the hard nuts, translating the whole 
advance lesson. In geography much that is unessen- 
tialis broughtin. In nature study it is needless to affix 
Latin names; study vegetable physiology and the 


folk-lore of life. 


greatest interest in flowers; from ten to fourteen, in 


From four to eight years there is 
the anatomy of animals. Research is a great inspira- 
tion and advantage, even if nothing is added to what 
the world has gained. There must be no dead knowl- 
edge. What is greatly needed is a body of experts 
representing various sides of the problem, who shall 
begin at the top and condense the courses of study, 
that an epitome of knowledge may be given in the 
public schools, and greater freedom for individual 
bent be allowed higher students. 

Among the good things that might well be intro- 
duced from the school system of France is a health 
book, in which the teacher notes any symptoms of 
weakness or physical defect, and the doctor,three times 
a year, records measurements and results of thorough 
examination of each child. It is also the custom in 
that country to have each child on the first day of 
‘ach month write his work in a large copy-book kept 
for the purpose. These monthly records of advance, 
made by the pupil himself, serve as a basis for promo- 
tion. The day is set apart as important in his own 
sight by requirements of extra cleanliness and holiday 
dress. In Germany there is the best teaching in the 
world, for there it becomes a profession. Germany 
recognizes, too, that liberty of investigation is safe, 
and protects the lecturer, whatever ideas he advances. 
Nowhere has truth been more triumphant. 

As regards co-education, it is to be recognized that 
the sexes are not inferior one to the other, nor are 
they identical, but complemental. Just so far as they 
develop, the sexes differentiate. Through all orders 
of life the female is less specialized than the male. 
Woman is less original than man; abstract ideas ap- 
peal less strongly to her than does personality. Gen- 
eral education is, on the whole, more essential for her, 
Her function is to conserve the worthy traditions of 
the race, to guard the humanities. to bring to notice 
the great literature. The emotions, instinct feelings, 


are deeper in woman. She should never have allowed 


man to place the intellect above these. It is the 
glory of the new psychology that it brings the emo- 
Child study is especially woman’s 
sympathy and 
It is hers to be en rapport with living na- 
So it will come 


tions to the front. 
province, because of her personal 
altruism. 
ture, to cultivate love of all that is. 
to be felt that her education necessarily differs from 
that of man, who must light his torch for investi- 
gations at the fire of her intuitions. Civilization is so 
large that there is room for both man and woman, and 
both can work out the aim of the Creator in their 
different spheres. 

Education is applied biology,designed to bring man to 
his highest development. For the individual the aim 
should be the largest possible life, the largest possible 
control. Nature is God’s handiwork, his first revelation. 
To-day in the laboratory, with test tube in hand, man 
walks with God and talks with him with as much de- 
votion and sanctity as the Bible heroes of old. The 
present school system, with so much cramming and 
conventionality, threatens the public health. Hygiene 
Precocity is the great vice of edu- 
cation in our midst to-day. The end of all child 
study is to get back to nature. The old New England 
farm, combining, as it did, physical, technical, indus- 


must be foremost. 


trial, civic, moral, and religious training, was an 
almost ideal school. The watchword of child study 
is, first the individual, then society. Thus are de- 
veloped qualities that make a nation great, religion 


pure, and civilization strong. 








WHAT MISS DALEY DID FOR JERR Y.—(1/1.) 


BY EMMA L. BENEDICT. 





“What's that noise, Marier? It sounds like blast- 
ing,” said Dick Simpson to his wife one evening. He 
rose and walked slowly to the doorway, hobbled 
cautiously down the stone steps to the ground, and 
stood with the stray white hairs on the top of his 
head waving in the soft evening breeze, while he lis 
tened for a repetition of the sound. 

He was no longer the sturdy Dick Simpson of 
former days. Two years of sickness had aged him 
rapidly, and the anxiety of a fast maturing mortgage 
had deepened the lines of care in his face. 

‘* Better not 


cautioned his wife, who did not seem to share his 


stay out there in the night air,” 


curiosity about the noise. In a few minutes he came 
slowly back, holding to the doorway and chairs for 
support, and settled down in his cushioned rocker by 
the stove. 

“Mighty queer. I’ve heard that noise several 
times this spring, jest about this time o’ day. It 
sounds like blastin’; but who’d be blastin’ anywhere 
near here, an’ at this time o’ day ?” 

“ Where’s Jerry, and what’s the reason he’s never 
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home after supper?” he grumbled, after a short 
pause; but still no reply was vouchsafed by Mrs. 
Simpson. She was rolling up a stocking she had just 
finished mending by the fading daylight. 

“What day of the month is it to-day ?” he asked, 
after another long pause, during which he had sat 
with his head bowed, resting on his hands. 

This time his wife replied promptly: “'The second 
day of August.” : 

“Three months more and we’ll be turned out 0’ 
house and hum,” he said, with a dull expression of 
despair deepening over his face. 

“Oh, it may not be so bad as that. Something 
may happen before that time,” said his wife. 

“What’s likely to happen, I’d like to know? 
We’ve got no rich relation to die an’ leave us money 
enough to pay off the mor’gage, an’ unless it is paid 
off, we’ve got to go. Squire Mason is not the man to 
let go a chance to get a good farm in his hands by 
foreclosin’ a mor’gage. If I hadn’t been sick last 
year, an’ if Jerry was only good for something, an’ 
didn’t have his head into books all the time, we 
might have had something to pay on it, and wouldn’t 
a had to gone to the poorhouse in our old age.” 

Mrs. Simpson was ready with a defense for Jerry ; 
but she waited, before making it, until she had her 
hand on the door ready to go out; then she said: — 
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“Tm sure you can’t complain that Jerry has 
neglected anything. 
age that would have done as well as he has these two 


There’s not many boys of his 
years that you have been sick. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Jerry saved us from the poorhouse yet,” and 
she passed out into the kitchen and shut the door 
before her husband had time to reply. 

A tall, brown checked boy met her at the outside 
door of the kitchen a few minutes after, just as she 
was opening it to go out into the garden, and, taking 
her by the arm, said in a low, excited tone : — 

“It’s a success, mother; a success. He’ll be here 
to-morrow !” 

Dick Simpson was just steadying himself out of his 
chair the next morning, preparatory to going to the 
breakfast table, when there came a rap at the door, 
and when Mrs. Simpson opened it there stood Squire 
Mason, the holder of the mortgage. 

“Good morning, Simpson,” said the squire in a 
loud voice and with a bland smile. ‘I don’t know 
but I’m rather early; but I wanted to talk over a 
little business with you before I went to town. 
Where can we go to have a little quiet talk?” , 

Dick Simpson looked around helplessly for a min- 
ute, and then pointed to a desk in the farther corner 
of the room. 

“ We can go over there. 
out.” 


Mrs. Simpson went immediately, but Jerry fol- 


Marier and Jerry can go 


lowed slowly, with evident reluctance. 

“ Dick, ’ve come to make you a good offer for your 
farm,” began the squire, as soon as the door was 
closed and Mr. Simpson had settled down in a chair 
by the desk. 

“Tl give you $6,000 for it. That will clear the 
mortgage, and leave you a little over. And you 
needn’t leave the house. I'll let the land out on 
shares, and you can stay here by paying a small rent.” 

Dick Simpson half started from his chair, He 
opened his mouth to speak, but the words would not 
come. Instead, the tears came slowly to his eyes. 

“That’s a pretty good offer, ain’t it?” said the 
squire benevolently. “I thought you'd think it was, 
and so I had the papers made out and brought them 
along with me. All you have to do is to sign this 
and the thing is done.”’ 

The squire had spread his papers out on the desk, 
and Mr, Simpson, not_ yet recovered from the shock 
of his surprise, was beginning to fumble with trem- 
bling hands in his pockets for his glasses, when the 
door opened and Jerry walked in. 

The squire looked up somewhat impatiently, but 
the farmer was too preoccupied to notice anything. 

Jerry came straight across the room to the desk 
where the two men sat and said, with a glance at the 
papers : — 

“ Father, will you tell me what Squire Mason is 
proposing to you this morning. I do not wish to be 
inquisitive, father,” he added, seeing his father’s 
gathering frown, “but I have a special reason for 
asking.” 

“Ts it any business of yours what the squire is 
demanded the 
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talking to me about, I'd like to know ‘ 
farmer, with all the old fire his son had seen so often 
when he had dared to oppose him. 

“Yes, father, it is. If Squire Mason has come to 
make you an offer for the farm, I’ve come to say, 
don’t take it, for a man will soon be here who will 
make you a better offer than Squire Mason has, I am 
sure,” 

“What do you know about what I am offering, 
young man?” the squire demanded in a rage, ris- 
ing and clenching his fist. 

‘What offer have you made, sir?” asked Jerry 
glancing at the papers. 

“None of your business ”’ 
snatching the papers away. “I didn’t come here to 
talk to you, but to your father, and if you were my 
boy, you’d know your place and keep it.” 

Mr. Simpson, though equally indignant w ith Jerry 
for interfering, was still too bewildered to speak, and 


exclaimed the squire, 


while he hesitated Jerry said: — 
“Father, Squire Mason would never have made you 
this offer if he hadn’t found out a secret that we were 
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going to tell you to-day. We were not really sure of 
it ourselves, mother and T, until last night. The 
secret, father, is this: There is some very valuable 
stone on this farm, down by the falls. A gentleman 
who was looking at it last night said that, with a 
very small outlay, a quarry could be opened there 
that would bring in thousands of dollars a year. A 
gentleman will soon be here, who will offer you 
enough to pay off the mortgage for the privilege of 
working the quarry a year, anda good round sum for 
every year after that.” 

“ Well, if your son is going to manage your busi- 
ness for you, | have nothing more to say,” said the 
squire frigidly, putting on his hat and starting away. 

“Father, father, aren’t you proud of your boy 
now?” exclaimed Mrs. Simpson, who had come 
quietly in and heard the conversation. “ t’s all 
come of his studying geology, Richard, that you was 
so set against. Miss Daley helped him, and he kept 
diggin’ out the stones, an’ by-an’-by a professor see 
‘em who know’d they come from rocks that were good 
for buildin’ stone. An’ he an’ Jerry have been 
blastin’ an’ talkin’ with builders, an’ they have made 
us good offers, an’ we shan’t have to go to the poor- 
house, an’ the farm won’t have to be sold, an’ it’s all 
Jerry’s doin’.”’ ” 

His mother’s praise brought a mist before Jerry’s 
eyes, but through it he could see the tears running 
down his father’s cheeks and a trembling hand held 
out to him, which he took in a firm, warm grasp. 

It was a full minute before either of the three 
could find a voice. Then Jerry said: “ No mother, it 


wasn't me; it was Miss Daley.” 


THE SUNFLOWER. 
BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 
The sunflower’s turning eastward, 
In early morning light ; 
With eager eyes she’s watching 
Sol’s coming into sight. 


She brightens at his coming, 
She greets him with a smile, 
She follows him with happy eyes— 
With eyes all free from guile. 


The sunflower’s adoration 
For His Majesty the Sun, 

We notice, never wearies 
Until the day is done. 





GOLDENRODS. 


BY C. G VALENTINE. 


“But how can you distinguish them one from 
another? They all look alike to me; a goldenrod is 
simply a goldenrod.” This is the first exclamation 
by which the suggestion of the study of the golden- 
rod is often met. It comes especially from those 
who have hitherto thought of it only in its two oppos- 
ing characteristics as “a miserable weed,” or as “ our 
national flower.” 

It might seem, at first thought, as though it were 
impossible to assign the golden plumes, having so 
much general resemblance to each other, to fifty dif- 
ferent species. Yet expert botanists do not find the 
difficulty so great as would appear upon the surface 
The leaves vary greatly, both the radical, or root, 
leaves and those of the stem. The inflorescence 
divides readily into three classes — short, axillary 
racemes, terminal panicles and one-sided racemes, and 
terminal, corymbous racemes. The plants may be 
broadly divided into rough and smooth, inland and 
salt-marsh varieties, and many of them have furrowed 
main-stalks, while others are destitute of furrows. 
Besides these marked features which divide the 
numerous varieties into several distinct classes, the 
number of flowers in a head, together with the size 
and showiness of the rays, forms a chief factor in de- 
termining the several species. 

During a single season’s work the writer has found 
not less than eleven varieties, growing within thirty 
miles, as an extreme limit, or within a radius of fif- 
teen miles from New York city. Of these, Long 
Island, Staten Island, and eastern New Jersey each 
furnished its quota, and some of the species were 


common in all three of the districts. In going 


farther south, perhaps as far as Long Branch,-four 
other varieties were added. 

The earliest found variety was Solidago gigantea, the first 
good specimens of which were brought in unusually early, the 
third week in July. This is a tall, branched species, having 
the somewhat rare combination of a smooth stem with hairy 
branches and pedicels as a strong distinguishing feature. The 
leaves are notched with sharp, spreading teeth, and their rough, 
ciliate, or fringed, margins, and the three strong veins. or 
nerves, running lengthwise, help to give testimony as to the 
species. The color, too, is deeper than in many varieties, it 
tending strongly toward orange. This variety is so widely scat- 
tered that one can be no more definite than to say that it is 
common in low grounds both in the United States and in 
Canada. 

Possibly the easiest varieties for the youthful or casual ob- 
server to distinguish are two which in some parts would not be 
suspected of being goldenrods at all. These are S. bicolor 
and S. caesia. The latter is really the only one that bears 
out the name of goldenrod; it has a flexuous, polished, brown- 
ish-purple, wand-like stem, set at close intervals with short, 
erect clusters of large and brilliant heads of bloom in the axils 
of the leaves. In fine specimens the rays are sometimes three 
or four times as large as in most of the other varieties, and it is 
this characteristic, rather than the number of separate flowers, 
which give size to the heads of this sort. This is considered by 
botanists one of the most elegant species, but popular favor 
would be given far more readily to other sorts showing denser 
and broader plumes. Its natural home is said to be thickets 
and dry woods; but where it grows in the partial shade of damp, 
open woods, the flowers have a size and brilliance that do not 
pertain to the variety in dry and unshaded situations. The 
stems are usually cylindrical, but there is a sub-variety growing 
in some parts, called flexicaulis, which has angular stems. 

S. bicolor, though genuine, might almost be called a sham 
goldenrod, but that a sham is supposed to resemble the genuine 
in general appearance. A close look, however, shows that the 
tiny flowers composing the heads are of apale yellow, and that, 
although the somewhat large rays give the distinctive cream 
color, there are really two shades, to support the specific appel- 
lation of bicolor. One writer placed it among the asters, but it 
resembles S. caesia somewhat closely. It is found in Canada, 
and from the sea-board through the middle and western states, 
but not at the South. 

Differing from the foregoing in almost every particular, and 
very easy of recognition, when its peculiarities are once fixed 
in the mind, is the variety known as Solidago nemoralis. In 
spite of the fact that it is described in the botanies as a com- 
mon, starved-looking species, with a grayish-dusty aspect, it is 
one of our most beautiful kinds at the East. The uncompli- 
mentary description refers to the plant only. ‘The golden 
plume which it flaunts oftenest takes the flat form, with all the 
flowers facing upward, so that it is almost a solid mass of glori- 
ous color. It is seldom seen over two feet high. This, to- 
gether with the fact that it often appears singly, instead of in 
the heavy clumps against which the farmer wages such hearty 
war, prevents it from sharing the fate of such clumps in being 
mown to the ground. It much affects the roadsides, growing 
close up to the wheel tracks, and its especially brilliant color- 
ing makes it a most beautiful object to the eyes of wayside 
travelers. It is also an unusually desirable sort for personal 
decoration. The leaves have the spatulate shape, while the 
margins are entire. The pale down, which gives the dusty ap- 
pearance, covers the entire plant. Smaller leaves fascicled or 
bunched in the axils of the stem leaves are also a conspicuous 
feature of this variety. 

One of our most common kinds, one whose beauty is in in- 
verse proportion to its distribution, but which shows the corym- 
bous habit of growth in inflorescence unmistakably, is S. lan- 
ceolata. Another species very similar is 8. tenuifolia, which 
differs from it chiefly by being smooth of stem, with one-veined, 
narrowly linear leaves and a smaller corymb, often of but a few 
heads. The latter was found in Long Island, and it frequents 
the coast meadows from Massachusetts to Louisiana, and is 
found also in Wisconsin. The level-topped corymb and the 
numerous narrow leaves render these two nearly related sorts 
very easy to make out. 

A showy species that is a terror to farmers, and an object of 
disgust to embryo botanists until they learn to distinguish its 
myriad forms at sight, is S. altissima. The name is misleading 
at the outset, the plant rarely reaching a height of more than 
four feet in ordinary soils. The branches may be widely 
spread, or the reverse; the heads may be few and scattered, or 
very thickly set, and the panicle varies through about every 
form known to the genus solidago. ‘The goldenrod season is a 
long one, extending at the North from July through October. 
One or two varieties have July and August for their season, 
many others September and October, but this one covers the 
whole season from August tothe late frosts, often branching 
from the roots, where mown, and blooming on stalks one foot 
high. The leaves are always rough and veiny, and usually 
much wrinkled; indeed, one author gives it the specific name 
of rugosa, descriptive of this wrinkling. The beginner is sure 
to be deceived by this species, many times, into thinking he has 
found a distinct sort; but at the East, no matter how various 
may be all other characteristics, a specimen with rough, hairy 
stem, much-wrinkled leaves, strongly feather-veined, and hav- 
ing terminal panicles of one-sided racemes, is sure to trace to 
S. altissima. ‘The variety also has many small leaves upon the 
branches as an almost invariable characteristic, as well as 
longer ones thickly clothing the main stem. It is common in 
fields, hedges, and undisturbed borders throughout Canada and 
the United States, and is far less interesting than most of the 
The Country Gentleman. 


varieties. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 





WORD CHARADES. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, BOSTON, MASS. 
(Supply different words where the dashes are, so that the lines will 


make sense and read correctly. The same letters are used in each 
word, but of course arranged in different order.) 


No. 1. 


‘* Some very stories are told of aman, 
Who lived at ——in avery plain way ; 
To work little, little, this was his plan, 
And put on his his expenses each day.” 











No. 2. 
‘« A very —— man, on wickedness set, 


Once cut off the of his neighbor’s great pet, 
And some of good did put tar all o’er him, 
And people said, ‘——, it is good enough for him.’” 








What are the words ? 
[Answer in two weeks.] 


Oo 





RECREATIONS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY WINIFRED TAYLOR. 
GUESSING GAMES. 

Recreations will serve their own purpose if right- 
fully usefl and treated in the right spirit. Let every 
exercise be an opportunity for “correct language,” 
for “ethics.” If it be an oral exercise, lead pupils to 
be pleasant in manner and unselfish in spirit; seek to 
do away with stiffness, yet allow no extra confusion, 


+] 


no noisy interest. 

Exercise I.— Let some pupil think of some name 
The other 
pupils ask such questions as may be answered by 
“yes,” “no,” or “I don’t know.” The leader may 


connected with their study of geography. 


call on any pupil whose hand is raised, and the pupil 
guessing the name may, in turn, become the leader. 
Put suggestive questions on the board, and require 
that a certain number of them, or other questions of 
their own, be asked before any name shall be guessed, 
as otherwise children are apt to begin at once to guess 
names, thus defeating the purpose of the game. 
Besides names of cities, rivers, etc., the following 
are good: Suggest one to some pupil who is leader. 
Take your turn as leader sometimes; for, as the pupil 
leading must tell you the name he chooses, of course, 
you do not guess, although you may ask a suggestive 
question to help out. Use Niagara Falls, the Pictured 
Rocks, North cape, Mammoth cave, Yellowstone park, 
Mt. Vesuvius, Rock of Gibraltar, Pompeii, a geyser, 
etc., according to pupils’ knowledge. 
might be: 


Some questions 
Eastern or western continent ?° Grand 
division ? Land or water; forms? Noted; for what ? 
Useful; how ? Interesting; in what way ? 

Of course, the question must be put in such form 
that the leader may answer “yes,” “no,” ete. 
Sometimes let one pupil go out of the room, and the 
rest think of a name. Pupil then comes in, asking 
questions of different pupils. The pupil on whose 
question he guesses then leaves the room. 








0 
THE GRAMMAR 


BY A BOSTON TEACHER. 


ALGEBRA IN SCHOOL. 


The teacher who has the opportunity of teaching 
algebra at the same time with arithmetic is.to be con- 
gratulated, especially if free to follow his own devices, 
unhampered by a text-book with its formidable defi- 
nitions and strange-looking notation. It is surprising 
to find how much that is usually put in elementary 
text-books of algebra pupils in the upper grades of 
the grammar school already know, or can find out of 
themselves, with a few hints. Such formule as, 
interest = principal & rate X number of years, or i= 
pxXr-& t, and cube= tens’ x 3( tens? x units ) +3 
(tens X units? ) + units? ore = t3-+ it 2u4+ stu2+u3, 
are no bad preparation for handling literal quantities ; 
negative quantities they are already familiar with in 
fact, though not in name; imaginary quantities, the 
only other point in which algebra differs from arith- 
metic, does not come within the scope of grammar- 
school work. 

In algebra, as in many other things about which 
pupils cannot help having some knowledge, it is well 
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not to begin atthe beginning. Elaborate explanations 
and definitions, and much talk about a and 4, x and y, 
are appalling to the pupils, and make both teacher and 
subject seem idiotic. Now, there is something tangi- 
ble about the algebraic solution of a problem, some- 
thing which appeals to the practical mind of a child. 
This, then, should be the starting point. 

I once had the good fortune to visit a bright teacher 
on the occasion of her introducing a class of the ninth 
grade to the study of algebra. It was a Friday after- 
noon, a time which was usually devoted to something 
outside of routine work. The pupils were on the 
alert. They had no idea of what was coming, but ex- 
pected something entertaining. The teacher an- 
nounced that they would spend the rest of the day in 
what she was going to call mathematical recreations, 
and she trusted that they would find therein not only 
pleasure, but profit. Drawing a curtain from before 
the blackboard, she disclosed to the pupils a very sim- 
ple problem upon which she said they would try a few 
experiments. The problem was as follows : — 

The sum of two numbers is thirty-two and the larger 
is three times the smaller. What are the numbers ? 

“Tf we knew the smaller number, how should we 
find the larger?” 

“By multiplying by three.” 

“Very well, I am going to call the smaller number 
‘I don’t know what.” What ought I to call the 
larger ? ” 

This sent a smile the rounds of the class and every- 
one was eager to answer. 

“Three times ‘ I don’t know what.’ ” 

“ Yes; how else might we say the same thing ‘ 


>») 


This puzzled them. She went on: — 


“ You say three times one dollar makes what ? ” 
“Three dollars.” 

“Three times one ‘I don’t what,’ then ? ” 

“Three ‘I don’t know what’s,’ ” 

“Now, we will put on the board what we have said 
thus far: — 

‘I don’t know what’ = first number. 

3 ‘I don’t know what's’ = second number. 
Looking at what I have just written, tell me the sum 
of the two numbers ? ” 

“ Four ‘I don’t know what’s.’ 

“ Look at the problem and see what we are told is 
the sum of the two numbers.” 

“ Thirty-two.” 

‘‘ What follows ? ” 

It took some time to think this out. 
timid voice ventured, — 


+P 


At length one 


“ Four ‘I don’t know what’s’ equal thirty-two.” 

At this point the teacher touched lightly upon axi- 
omatie truths, very lightly, for, of all things, she 
wished to avoid any unpleasant associations with this 
first day’s work. 

«“ Now, let us return to what we were writing a mo- 
ment ago and add to it what we have just found out. 
We will draw a line under these two statements, and 
write below : 

4‘ I don’t know what's’ = 82 
If four ‘I don’t know what’s’ equal thirty-two, how 
much does one ‘T don’t know what’ equal ? ” 

“ Right.” 

“We will write that. Now, look above and see 
what else one ‘I don’t know what’ equals ?” 

“The smaller number.”’ 

‘‘ Therefore ? ” 

This time they applied their axiom more readily. 

“Therefore, eight equals the smaller number.” 

It took but a moment more to find the value of the 
other number, and toprove the answers correct. The 
teacher then commented on the cumbrous device 
which they had used, and said that mathematicians, in 
cases of this sort, took one of the latter letters of the 
alphabet as a starting point, usually the letter x, 
After a few words on the subject on mathematical 
conventions, she led the class through the solution 
of the problem again, this time representing the un- 
known quantity by «. You can imagine that after 
their minds had been prepared by that previous work 
there was no complaint : — 

‘“ But I don’t see why you use wv,” 


The remainderof the time was spent in the solution 


of easy problems, all of which could be done mentally. 
After a half-a-dozen or so had been given out by the 
teacher she encouraged the pupils to make up their 
own questions. This was done easily and with great 
enthusiasm after they discovered that the answer was 
the starting point. 

In a talk with the teacher at the close of school, I 
learned that she intended to make problems the main 
work throughout the year, taking everything else in- 
cidentally, as far as possible. To quote her own 
words : — 

“JT intend to make the associations with algebra as 
pleasant as possible, and, above all, to make the sub- 
ject seem practical. I shall not lead them through 
rast tracts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, etc. That will come ina higher course when 
there is need of great skill in manipulating literal 
expressions. I shall not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that algebra is universal arithmetic, and those 
principles which the pupils have already learned in 
the course of their study of arithmetic I shall expect 
them, with very httle help, to apply to algebra. 
Their knowledge of algebra I hope they will make 
frequent use of in arithmetic. Their text-book in 
arithmetic, note-books, and the blackboard are to be 
our only means of study of the new subject, except an 
occasional reference to the several algebras which I 
shall put upon the reading table.” 


——0 


EXAMINATIONS. 





Must be fair. 

Must be frequent. 

Must be suggestive. 

Must be thorough. 

Must be inspiring. 

Must wake pupils up. 

Are not to vex teachers. 

Are not to puzzle children. 

Are not means of promotion. 

Are for good results. 

Are for the pupils’ benefit. 

Are for exactness of knowledge. 
Are for strengthening the mind. 
Are for independence of thought. 
Are for to-morrow, not for yesterday. 





O 





OBJECT LESSON IN ASTRONOMY. 
BY CLAUDINE M. MILLINGTON. 


While the subject of astronomy is a peculiarly fas- 
cinating one, there are in it certain topics which are 
very abstract to the youthful mind, notably the meas- 
urements in the three systems of imaginary circles on 
the celestial sphere. 

In the horizon system, we have azimuth, amplitude, 
altitude, and zenith distance. The detinitions seem 
simple enough to the half-dozen bright pupils; but 
since a teacher is judged by her success with the slow 
ones, some method of making these terms concrete is 
necessary. 

Here is a simple plan which has been found suc- 
cessful in one high school. Let each pupil secure 
four wire circles; place one in a horizontal position, 
and two others at right angles to it and also to each 
other, forming equator and meridians, thus : — 


Fasten these firmly together by tying or soldering. 
The fourth cirele must be kept separate, so that it may 
be put in any position when required to represent 
different circles, Pupils must bring these to class, and 
the teacher should have one also,— a large one. The 
ingenious girls in the school alluded to made use 
of their bangle bracelets, while the boys tinkered 
away at bits of wire, 
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Begin with altitude, as that is the easiest. The 
horizontal circle represents the horizon; the point 
above it where the two others cross is the zenith. 
(Question as follows : — 

Teacher — How many degrees ina circle ? 
hundred and sixty degrees.” 

( Pointing to circles.) What part of a circle is it 
from horizon to zenith? “One-fourth, or ninety de- 
’ 


“Three 


vrees.’ 

Here is a star half way up this vertical circle ; 
how many degrees is it above horizon? “ Forty-five 
degrees.” 

How many degrees below zenith? “Forty-five 
degrees.” 

Here is another star two-thirds of distance up; how 
many degrees above horizon is it? “Sixty degrees.” 

How many below zenith? “Thirty degrees.” 

Pupils are now ready to be told which is altitude 
and which zenith distance. They have seen them. 
Ask many practical questions, such as: If altitude of 
a planet is thirty-seven degrees, what is its zenith 
distance ? Altitude plus zenith distance equals how 
many degrees? Where is a star whose altitude is 
ninety degrees ? 

AZIMUTH AND AMPLITUDE. 
of intersection of horizon with meridians, north, east, 


The circle passing through 


Name the four points 


south, and west points. 
north and south points is the meridian ; that passing 
through east and west points, the prime vertical. 

Question much the same as before. 

T. ( Pointing.) — What fraction of acircle is it from 
north point on horizon to east point? “ One-fourth, 
or ninety degrees.” 

Here is a star half-way between the meridian and 
the prime vertical. (Placing separate circle at right 
angles to horizon.) How many degrees is it from the 
meridian, measure on horizon ? “ Forty-five degrees.” 
How many from prime vertical? “ Forty-five de- 
grees.” 

Pupils are now ready for the names of distances. 
Draw attention to the fact that azimuth is measured 
either east or west, and amplitude either north or 
south, according to position of star. Give practical 
If azimuth of a planet be seventy- 
? Azimuth plus 
pupil 


questions, such as : 
two degrees, what is its amplitude 
amplitude equals how many degrees? 
must handle his own instrument, pointing to the right 
circle and measurement as they are named. 

Simple? Certainly, but very effective, as is proved 
Another simple plan for illustrating 


ach 


by the results. 
measurements in horizon system is to let classroom 
floor represent horizon; middle of ceiling, zenith ; 
and imagine verticle circles passing through the 
north, east, south, and west sides or corners of room. 
Ask questions as before and let pupils show how 
each distance is measured. 

In the equinoctial system, let the horizontal circle 
represent the equinoctial, and place the separate circle 


in different positions to show hour circles, or 
right ascension meridians. Next arrange it at an 


angle of twenty-three and one-half degrees to the 
equinoctial, thus forming ecliptic. Show the equi- 
noxes and solstices; the two vertical circles now 
represent the two colures. Right ascension, that ab- 
stract term, can now be shown as something real and 
easily understood. Give practical questions, such as: 
What is the right ascension of a star situated on tle 
autumnal side of equinoctial colure ? Declination 
and polar distance should be taught in same way. 

Follow a similar plan in the ecliptic system, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that celestial longitude 
starts at same place as right ascension, but is meas- 
ured on ecliptic instead of equinoctial. 

sy using his circles, or by referring to the imagi- 
nary circles on the concave surface of classroom, 
even the dullest pupil will be able to answer all the 
practical questions, and comprehend them, too, which 
He should his instru- 


(oes not always follow. use 


ment in studying the definitions. 

We teachers are apt to think that high school pupils 
are beyond object lessons; but this is a mistake. 
There is always a good proportion of stupidity, even 
in the high school, and it i stupidity that calls for om 


hest methods, 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. 
Teacher of Sewing, 


HAPGOOD, 
boston Publie Schools. 
Stockinet Darning. —( ae 


[Stockinet darning is used in filling in a hole with thread, so as to 
supply the part that has been destroyed; or in strengthening a place 
which shows signs of weakness.) 


WEAVING OVER CARDBOARD. 

MATERIALS. — For the Teacher. — A large needle, 
red yarn or twine, lead-pencil, ruler, a four and one- 
fourth inch square of cardboard, blackboard, and 
chalk. 

For the Pupils. — A long-eyed needle, Prochet cord, 
a sharp-pointed lead-pencil, ruler, and a two and one- 
eighth inch square of cardboard. Have the samples 
for the pupils in different stages of weaving. 

Preparations. —1. Have a talk with the pupils on 
the use and importance of darning, showing garments 
suitably darned. 

2. Tell them that in no case is the old adage, * A 
in time saves nine,” 


stiteh more applicable than in 


stockinet darning; for when a hole once appears, it 
rapidly grows larger, while strengthening a weak 
place or darning a small hole saves time and trouble, 
and gives a more satisfactory result. 

3. Explain that knitted garments, whether done 
either by hand or by machine, are not woven similar 
to cloth, that is, 
under each other alternately, but consists of small 
loops, interlaced in such a way as to be easily un- 
Also explain that stockinet has a right 


by the threads passing over and 


raveled. 
ribs 
right side and the 
This will be readily understood if the 


and a wrong side, the loops forming vertical 


horizontal rows on 


on the 
wrong side. 
pupils have samples of stockinet to examine and 
unravel. 

4. The economical importance of darning should be 
emphasized, and the fact impressed that if it is not 
properly done, the darn will hurt the foot. 

5. Show that in plain darning the or 
ning stitch is used, and that the difficulty 
is in taking the stitches carefully and exae 

6. Tell the pupils that the first lesson o1 
weaving over cardboard, which will teach them the 
principle of weaving in and out, and also show theni 
how to fill in the hole properly in stockinet 
darning. 

WEAVING. 
half an inch from the end and one-fourth of an inch 


1. On one side of the cardboard, one- 





from the upper edge, make a dot with the pencil. 

2. On a line with this dot make nine more dots, ex- 
actly one-eighth of an inch apart. 

3. Mark the opposite side with dots exactly par- 
allel to the other dots. 

4. Make a knot in the cord, and work across the 
cardboard from dot to dot (Fig. 1), having the stitches 
on the under side one- 
eighth of an inch long. 

5. Weave across these 
threads by taking up and 
passing over a thread al- 
ternately (Fig. 1). Take 
a number of threads on 




















the needle at once. 
6. Make the 
row by taking up those 











second 





























threads which were 


























passed over before. 

7. When the 
finished, leave a short loop of the cord at the opposite 
end, and, holding it firmly, draw the cord until it is 





row is 


straight. 
8. Continue in this manner, always taking up the 
threads which were passed over in the preceding row. 
9, To join the thread, leave an end of the old 
thread and begin with the new thread at the opposite 


side, leaving an end. Afterwards cut off these 
ends. 
SCRIM OR CANVAS DARNING. 
MATERIALS. Kor the Teacher. —A large needle, 


f ‘ Needlew: rk 


*Copyrighted by ©. ¢ Hapgood, author « 


published by Ginn & Co., 3oston 


red yarn or twine, a square of coarse canvas or scrim 
blackboard, and chalk. 

For the Pupils. —A long-eyed needle, tambour cot- 
ton or colored silk, and a square of scrim. Samples 
should be distributed among the pupils. 

Preparations —1. Explain that this, the second 
lesson on darning, will be on scrim, to show how the 
stitches should be taken to strengthen the thin stock- 
inet around the When the two lessons are 
thoroughly learned, they can easily apply the princi 
ples to stockinet. 


«. Give a demonstration lesson on the coarse serim 


hole. 


beginning with one stitch in the first row. and increas 
ing each row by one stitch until of the required size, 
vepeat the 
demonstration in different parts of the room, in order 
that all may plainly see. 


then deereasing in the same proportion. 


Much attention must be 
given to the principle of plain darning, that is, of 
taking up the threads which were passed over in the 


preceding row. To aid in this, draw a sectional dia- 


ye 


gram of the darn (Fig. 2) on the blackboard, and have 
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2. Hold the work over the first two tingers of the 
left hand, holding it firmly between the thumb and 
foretinger. 

3. Find the middle of one side of the serim, and 
one-half of an inch to the left insert the needle from 
underneath, leaving an end of the tambour cotton to be 
worked over with the first stitches, or afterwards run 
in and out under the stitches. 

4. Pointing the needle from you, make the first 
row of one stitch, passing over two threads of the 
crim. 

5. Count two threads above, then two threads to the 
left, or exactly diagonally across, skipping one square, 
and insert the needle from underneath, ready to begin 
the second row. 

6. Leave a short loop of the thread between the 
rows, to allow for shrinkage in washing. 

7. Pointing the needle towards you, make the sec- 
ond row of two stitches, passing over two threads of 
the scrim, under two threads, then over two threads. 
This leaves the cotton on the under side. 

8. Begin the third row by counting down two 
threads, then two threads to the left. 

9, Continue as before, taking up those threads that 
were left down in the preceding row, and passing over 
(Fig. 2.) 


over or 


the threads that were taken up. 

10. Each 
threads of the scrim, and there should be two threads 
of the scrim between the rows. Each 
crease one stitch until the desired length is reached, 


stitch should pass under two 


row should in- 


then decrease in the same proportion. 

The stitches of the odd numbers of rows, as first, 
third, fifth, ete., should be even and parallel with each 
other, and the stitches of the even numbers of rows 
parallel with each other. The stitches in rows beside 
of each other should 
number of rows the needle should point from you, 


never be parallel. In the odd 
and in the even number of rows towards you. 
11. To fasten the cotton, run the needle under two 


or three stitches on the under side 
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rut teachers’ pension bill for Chicago goes into 

effect this month If it is a suecess in that city, it will 


be widely adopted throughout the country. 

Tue Atlanta exposition authorities have placed the 
educational congress connected with 
the National 
Association, inviting President Dougherty to conduet 


opening of the 
the same in the hands of Educational 
the exercise of the opening days. ‘This is a great 
honor to the National, and the N. E. A. 
in having such a broad-minded and sensible man as 
Mr. Dougherty at the head at this time. 


is fortunate 


Miss JANE E. Butkiey, for a number of years 
the of Plainfield, N. J., 
completed a two years’ course of study in pedagogy at 
the of Zurich a 


passed the Ph. D. examination most creditably. 


superintendent of schools 


and 
Pro- 


regards her 


University few weeks since, 


fessor Hunziker, with whom she worked, 
as one of the strongest students who has worked in 
Dr. Bulkley to 
accept the chair of pedagogy in the University of 


Chicago. 


his department. returns to America 


THE 
Scribner’s. 


Philistine for September has a good point on 
The Philistine is greatly amused at the 
“eminent respectability”? of aH that 
are so anxious to be respectable that they fail to be 
It takes keen delight in the 
failure of any of these magazines to live up to its 


the magazines 
much of anything else. 
respectability. 


able’ 
creat 


Judge Grant, an “ eminently respect- 
to the 


July, “a 


writer, who is always “ acceptable” 


” magazines, wrote in NSeri/ner’s for 


considerable uncertainty in her mind as to whom she 
Aside from the fact that it is laugha- 
ble that such a “ bull ” 


Grant’s pen, and escaped the eye of the 


is engaged to.” 
should have slipped from Mr. 
editor and 
proofreader, it is a capital illustration of the absurd- 
ity of trying to avoid the final preposition, which is 


often so natural, that even Judge Grant put it on 


where there was no possibility of making it either 


useful or ornamental. 


A Brookuine Exrertment. Mr. 8. T. Dutton, 
superintendent of the Brookline schools,has introduced 
a training class for college graduates. The class is 
limited to eight, and was promptly filled by grad- 
uates of Wellesley, Smith, and Radcliffe, of 
high scholarship and noble purpose, who desire to 
study principles of teaching and the philosophy of 
education under the direction of a practical school 
but rather 
members of the class are 


women, 


The work is in no sense bookish, 
eminently practical. The 
brought into close relations with the Brookline schools 
of every grade from the kindergarten to the senior 
class in the high Each will 
several weeks’ experience as an actual teacher under 
the direction of the regular teachers of the 
town; and each is to specialize on some branch and in 


man. 


school. student have 


some of 
some grade; each will also work out some educational 
problem upon the basis of psychology and history, 
aided by personal experience and experiment. These 
students will attend all the regular teachers’ meetings 
of the town, and put themselves, as far as possible, on 
the basis of regular teachers, while being at the same 
No one can overestimate 


time ardent students. such 


training for graduates of our colleges. 


SCHOOLS OVERCROWDED. 





Chicago 
last year. 


had 20,000 children in half day divisions 
She began the year with 19,8438, and closed 
with 17,545, going as high as 20,221 for one month. 
Nor is Chicago alone in this practice of having half- 
day sessions, nearly every city relieves itself at times 


in this way, but Chicago has simply done it to a 
greater extent than any other city. Ifa half-day is 
all the school life that 20,000 children need, then it 
is wasteful to have 174,000 children in school all day. 
It is a great enterprise, this providing schools and 
200,000 children 


Chicago requires at a conservative figure twenty new 


schoolhouses for in a single city. 


large schoolhouses at once, and before they can be 
built she 
flict this of providing ample accommodations for the 
The publie 


will need several more. It is an endless con- 
school children in a growing community. 
must insist that the supply of the buildings shall be 
equal to the demand. If a city falls behind one year, 
it is practically impossible to “catch up” with the 
demand. Eternal vigilance and prompt appropria- 
tions are needed. 


There is much talk of turning children away from 


school. This is all talk. There are few instances 
in the country in whichjany considerable number of 
children are refused admission, and when they are it 


is only temporary. In Chicago, with nearly 200,000 
pupils in school, the largest number whose admittance 
was delayed was less than ninety, and the average is 
5,000, 


probably suffered more from overerowding than any 


less than forty, or one for and Chicago has 


other city in the country. 


AIMS OF THE SCHOOL. 


It would be ridiculous to say that the aim of the 


school is not to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other branches, but for the fact that so many 
directors, examiners, and teachers show by their 


work that this is their aim. Look over the questions 
of examiners upon which certificates of qualification 
are given, talk with directors regarding the success 
of teachers, observe the tests that teachers have for 
the marking and promoting of their pupils, and see 
how prominent a part a knowledge of these subjects 
plays in the ideals of the school men. 

The aims should be preparation and protection ; 
preparation for the best use of life by the individual 
child, and protection of each child from the tempta- 
tions and dangers of life. This is easily said, and we 
have altogether too many glittering generalities that 
are easily said. There is something, however, in get. 
pregnant words into the thought of 
If it were possible for a teacher 


ting significant, 


teachers. to have 





these words — preparation and protection — runn 
through her mind as the tonic of Colorado air 
through the blood, could but modify and 
prove her teaching of everything. 

The school is to prepare the child to ‘now, to 
to think, and to be. How many teach the child that 
four and three are seven as though they feared |\e 
did not teach him. 






they 


would never know it if they 
the same way, they teach that a plant has root, st 
leaf, and fruit; that a horse has four feet, and a | 
has feathers; that a stone is hard, and chalk soft, 
though these facts would never be known without 
the aid of the school, when the chances are that the 
boy has pulled more roots, whittled 


raked up more leaves, and picked more fruit than tly 


ste) 


more 

woman teacher dreams of, while he knows more about 

the essentials of a horse in disposition, traits, powe: 
sakness, than she will ever know. 

The school does not teach that four and three ar 
seven because the child will not know it if he is 1 
taught in school, for he will know it, but he is taug 
and drilled upon it so that he shall be prepur 
through life to know without wasting a tenth of 
second’s time or a scintilla of effort upon it, so that 
it shall be as rhythmically in mind for quick a 
accurate use as is the pianist’s facility in touching tly 
right lightning-like movement, without 
looking or thinking where her hands are to go. The 
school teaching of numbers is merely a preparati: 
for life. applies in 
general to most of the teaching in all branches, a 


notes with 


use through The same thought 
to the training in all skill in school. 
Protection is quite a different end to be accon 
plished and requires quite different activities. Fo 
protection the school is to tone up the mental and 
moral taste and standard of the child, the one 
hand, and, to inoculate him with that 
which shall rob exposure of its terrors; but these are 


on 


on the other, 


subjects to be specifically treated. 





THE 


THE REPORT OF TWELVE. 


Professor » Goodwin's Committee of 


The report of 


Twelve, under the direction of the Philological Asso- 


ciation, has utterly demoralized the “ Report of the 
Ten,” and makes it ridiculous in the extreme. The 
JOURNAL never bowed the knee to that farce. When 


all the world seemed to shout, “ Great is the Report of 
the Ten,” the JourNAL said promptly and emphati- 
cally that it settled nothing; that it indicated no lines 
on which anything could be settled; that it was in no 
sense an epoch-making document; that there was not 


a great sentence in it; that not a single thought in 
was epoch-making. ‘ 


The 


and accused of all sorts of malicious prejudices be 


JouRNAL and its editor were roundly abused 
cause they did not join in the chorus of glorification. 
Time settles 
A man ean well afford to wait. In 
justice to the chairman of that committee, it should 
be said that he — President Eliot — never claimed fi 

that report any of the virtues that it was declared t 
he said from the first that it was mere! 

tentative, and ridiculed the idea that it was sacred 


But such denunciations do no harm. 
all such issues. 


possess 5 


Its great utterance was upon Greek, and here it h 
utterly annihilated 
greater 


been by a mere 
report which will follow. 
This Report of the Twelve, with Professor W. W 
Goodwin of Harvard as chairman, is signed by Cec’ 
F. P. Bancroft of Phillips Andover, President Fran! 
lin Carter of Williams, Professor William G. Hale ¢ 
William R. Harp: 
of the University « 
Kittredge of Harvard, Ab! 
Thomas D. Seymour of Yal 
Charles F. Smith of University of Wisconsin, Mint 
Warren of West 


Prineeton. 


prelude to tlhe 


University of Chicago, President 


Francis W. 
George L. 


of Chicago, 
Michigan, 
Leach of 


Kelsey 
Vassar, 
Johns 


Hopkins, Andrew F 


This report meets the hearty support of Unite 


States Commissioner W. T. Harris, and is signed | 
N.C. Dougherty, president of the N. E. A.; Georg 
rrumbull Ladd, Yale: President W. D. Hyde 


Bowdoin. 





Francis J. Child of Harvard, Preside! 


Timothy Dwight of Yale, President Merrill E. 





Gat 






Sept. 19, 1895. 














of Amherst, President Hastings of Union Theological 
Seminary, President Julia J. Irvine of Wellesley, 
President Francis L. Patton of Princeton, President 
Austin Scott of Rutgers, President Charles F. Thwing 
of Adelbert, and President Edward D. Eaton of 


Beloit. 


What an array of great educators, who did not sign 
in a perfunctory manner! Nor are these all. See this 
array of experts !— men who sign this report because 


they believe in it: — 

Harlan P. Amen, principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

John Binney, Berkeley divinity school, Middletown, Conn. 

J.J. Blaisdell, Beloit College. 

Richard G. Boone, Ypsilanti. 

C. F. Brackett, Princeton College. 

James Davie Butler, LL. D., Madison. 

Joseph H. Coit, Concord, N. H. 

William C. Collar, Roxbury Latin school. 

KE. C. Coulter, University school, Chicago. 

T. F. Crane, Cornell University. 

Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy. ’ 

J. W. Fairbanks, Washington University, St. Louis. 

J. H. Freeman, Aurora, III. 

George 8. Fullerton, University of Pennsylvania. 

John C. Grant, Harvard school, Chicago. 

Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College. 

James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. 

B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan. 

Ashley D. Hurt, Tulane University of Louisiana. 

John J. Keane, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Moses Merrill, Latin school, Boston. 

Richard A. Minckwitz, Kansas City. 

Hubert A. Newton, Yale. 

A. F. Nightingale, Chicago. 

George W. C. Noble, Boston. 

Henry R. Pattengill, superintendent of the state of Michigan, 

Oscar D. Robinson, Albany, a member of the ‘* Committee of 
Ten.” 

William H. Smiley, principal of high school, Denver. 

Egbert C. Smyth, Andover. 

William Greenough Thayer, St. Mark’s school, Southboro, 
Mass. 

Charles S. Thornton, member of the Illinois state board of 
education and of the Chicago board of education. 

C. H. Thurber, Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 

C. O. Whitman, University of Chicago. 

Josiah D. Whitney, Harvard University. 

Talcott Williams, editor of The Press, Philadelphia. 

George E. Woodberry, Columbia College. 

Cc. A. Young, Princeton College. 

One of the Committee of Ten signs this report, and 
it is very generally thought that several others sin- 
cerely wish their names were on this report, rather 
than the other. 

Now for the facts: When the Report of the Ten 
was published, and a man of many follies was exploit- 
ing himself writing and inspiring various editorials, 
that appeared far and near, booming the report before 
the rest of the country had seen it, an effort was at 
once made to have the various associations of teachers 
recommend to the schools and colleges which they 
represent the adoption of the ideas contained therein. 
Some thoughtless persons voted as directed; but 
wherever there were scholarly men present this rec- 
ommendation was respectfully declined, and the men 
of the country most familiar with Greek work were 
forced, out of a sense of self-respect, to issue this 
modest but firm protest. 

Secondly, this is what Professor Goodwin’s com- 
mittee says : — 

The “Committee of Ten” asked and received the 
advice of nine conferences, composed of experts in 
nine departments of study, and they justly attribute 
creat weight to the careful judgments of these con 
ferences, which give the proposals of the committee 
their chief authority in matters of detail. It may 
surprise many to learn that the Greek conference 1n- 
troduced its recommendations with the following 
general statement : — 

“The conference recommends that the study of 
Greek be begun «7 least three years before the close of 
the course preparatory to college.” 

This primary recommendation, which is the basis 
of the whole report of the Greek conference, 1S 
set aside by the “Committee of Ten” almost with- 
out consideration. 

Thirdly, the colleges of the country, East and West, 
are a unit in their condemnation of the Report of the 
Ten so far as relates to Greek. At the Eastern Phil- 
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ological Association meeting at Philadelphia, and the 
Western Philological Association that met at Ann 
Arbor, the unanimity was genuine and complete, and 
the enthusiasm over the attitude of the Twelve was 
boundless. 

Fourthly, Professor Goodwin’s committee charac- 
terizes the Report of the Ten as “a scheme which 
threatens to degrade both colleges and schools at the 
expense of good scholarship.” 

Fifthly, Professor Goodwin’s committee earnestly 
appeals to all who have the interests of sound learning 
at heart to unite in opposing the introduction of the 
so-called classical programme of the “Committee of 
Ten ” into the schools of the United States. 

The editor of the JourNAL is entirely content with 
this disposal of the Report of the Ten. Now, there 
will be an opportunity to discover the sensible and 
helpful suggestions in this report as they could never 
be considered so long as its nonsense was declared to 


be as sacred as its good sense. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Ir it unfortunate that the long-anticipated inter- 
national yacht races between the Defender and Val- 
kyrie III. should have ended in the withdrawal of the 
latter, amid a shower of explanations and recrimina- 
tions. The first race was won by the Defender by a 
‘margin of eight minutes and forty-nine seconds. In 
the second race, just before the start, the topmast of 
the Defender was weakened by collision with the boom 
of the Valkyrie; but in spite of this injury, and the 
delay which it occasioned, the race was sailed, and the 
Defender came in only forty-seven seconds behind 
her rival. The protest which the Defender made at 
the time of the collision was considered by the re- 
gatta committee, and the race was awarded tothe De- 
fender, on the ground that the Valkyrie was responsi- 
ble for the collision. The offer of the owner of the 
Defender to sail the second race over was not accepted 
by Lord Dunraven, and on the day appointed for the 
third race the English yacht only crossed the line 
and then withdrew, the Defender sailing over the 
course and winning the race by default. Technically, 
therefore, the Defender won the three races; but there 
was only one of the three in which true yachtsmen 
ean feel any satisfaction. It is useless to examine 
the multitude of statements, official and unofficial, 
relating to the affair. The one thing certain is that 
the course was not kept clear, as it should have been, 
and that big excursion boats and barges were allowed 
to take the wind from the yachts’ sails, and wash 
them with their waves. This cupidity and reckless- 
ness were shown impartially toward both yachts, but 
satisfactory racing was impossible under such condi- 


tions. 
* * - 


Fresu proof is given of the vitality of the organi- 
zation of the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
marshaling of 50,000 veterans in the procession in 
connection with the national encampment at Louis- 
ville. Such a demonstration, thirty years after the 
close of the war, attests the strength of the ties which 
hold together the survivors of the great conflict. But 
the fact that this great gathering was held in a South- 
ern city, and that many of those who participated in 
the ceremonies of weleome, including Mr. Watterson, 
the chief orator of the occasion, either wore the gray 
or sympathized with the cause which it represented, 
shows that patriotic memories can be kept alive with- 
out perpetuating old animosities. ‘Two unfortunate 
accidents marred the celebration; one was the explo- 
sion of ammunition in the caisson of a gun, by which 
four members of the Louisville Legion were instantly 
killed; the other was the collapSe of a grand stand, 
by which a number of people were injured, but none 


fatally. 
* . * 


Tue course of President Dole in pardoning the ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani shows that the Hawaiian govern- 
ment feels itself strong enough to be magnanimous. 
The last futile attempt at a royalist rising in Hono- 
lulu must have taught the former queen and her ad. 
herents the folly of such enterprises. It is not at all 


likely that the deposed ruler will lend herself to any 
similar undertakings in the future. While she was 
imprisoned, there was something in her position which 
appealed to the general sympathy, however mild the 
conditions of her confinement may have been. The 
little republic of the Pacific can afford to emulate the 
clemency which the great American republic mani- 
fested under circumstances of greater provocation ; 
the more so because Liliuokalani is less dangerousjat 
large than in prison. 
* * * 

Tur principal political event of the week is the 
opening of the South Carolina constitutional conven- 
tion at Columbia. The interest of the convention 
centres in the propositions for the restriction of the 
suffrage, Various property and educational qualifica- 
tions have been suggested, including some modifiea- 
tions of the Mississippi plan, and one scheme im pos- 
ing a racial disqualification for office; but it is clear 
that it will not be easy to embody in the fundamental 
law of the State some of the more radical proposition, 
which have been brought forward without involving a 
risk of conflict with the fifteenth amendment of the 
United States constitution. 

Pi % x 

Just as people are beginning gravely to consider 
the question whether steam is not destined to be 
superseded by electricity as a motive power, railroad 
trains on both sides of the Atlantic are exceeding all 
previous records of speed, as if to show that the possi- 
bilities of steam have not beenexhausted. In August, 
the London & Northwestern made the run from London 
to Aberdeen, 540 miles, in 512 minutes, an average of 
63} miles an hour. Last week, the New York Cen- 
tral made the run from New York to East Buffalo 
436} miles, in 407 minutes, an average of 644 miles 
an hour. The American train was longer and heavier 
than the English, and was under the further disad- 
vantage of having to make numerous crossings at 
grade, and to slow down while passing through streets 
in certain cities. While the average passenger may 
not care to be hurled through space at the rate of less 
than a minute to the mile, these tests seem to estab- 


lish the superiority of American locomotives. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

William Mack Brooks of Norway, Me., claims the honor of 
being the oldest schoolmaster of his state. He has taught 114 
terms, and has used the rod on about the same number of pupils. 

Tufts honored herself in giving the degree Ph. ID. to Charles 
W. Parmenter, principal of the Mechanic Arts high school of 
Boston, and president of the American Institute of Instruction, 
one of the most eminent educators among her alumni. 

The three prizes offered for the best year’s work in the 
Brooklyn public schools have all been won by girls. Each will 
receive a year’s membership in the Brooklyn library. These 
are known as the mayor’s prizes, and were established by 
Seth Low. 

The most attractive document on ‘‘ eating and Ventilating 
of School Buildings ” which has ever come to the JourNnaL o1 
Epucation is a gem of a booklet issued by B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston. Presumably, any one interested in the sub- 
ject can have the same by writing for it; if so, it is a rare 
chance to get a beautiful book and a deal of wisdom upon these 
subjects. 

Dr. John B. Peaselee, Democratic candidate for lieutenant- 
governor of Ohio, is emphatically a schoolmaster candidate. A 
native of Plaistow, N. H., a graduate of Dartmouth, he began 
his professional career at twenty-two years of age in a gram- 
mar school in Columbus, coming to Cincinnati very soon, and, 
after an eminent grammar-school experience in that city, lv 
was elected superintendent at the age of thirty-four, the young- 
est man ever to occupy so important an educational position. 
He remained in that position twelve years, during which time 
he was one of the foremost educational men of the country in 
point of acquaintance, influence, and professional service, with 
voice and pen. Upon his retirement from the superintendency, 
he was elected city clerk at a greatly increased salary, being 
the only man elected on his ticket, running more than 7,000 
ahead of his ticket. At the end of four years history repeated 
itself, and he was the only one elected from his ticket, and he 
ran as much ahead of his ticket as before. Ilis eight years 
service as city clerk of Cincinnati, under the administration of 
the opposing party, was such a demonstration of his popularity 
that there was no other candidate for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship. He is the most prominent politician that the professional 


educators have developed in a quarter of a century. 
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STUDY OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE. 
BY R. 0. STOLL. 


The great practical value of a knowledge of com- 
mercial geography, of which the study of the articles 
of commerce constitutes a very important part, is 
generally acknowledged. The facts relative to the 
origin, manner, and place of production of the various 
products of commerce, coming from the various coun- 
tries, are prime factors in determining the occupation 
of the people, the soil, and temperature, and industrial 
and intellectual development of nations. It is there- 
fore not only for the important facts, though these 
serve such valuable purposes in mercantile life, which 
commercial geography teaches us, that the study is 
highly commendable, but also for the many conclu- 
sions which may be derived from these facts. 

A large majority of the pupils in our public schools 
will ultimately enter'upon mercantile careers; thus 
the importance of a general and thorough instruction 
in commercial geography is at once established. 

The interest which the pupil evinces in that impor- 
tant part of commercial geography which pertains to 
the articles of commerce, their production, and prep- 
aration for market, and the manifold processes through 
which they pass from the raw materials and semi- 
manufactures until they reach completion, and the 
varied uses to which the complete articles are put, is 
not heightened by the instruction of any other study. 

The teacher can arouse a live interest among the 
pupils of the geography class by making object les- 
sons of some of the scarcer articles of trade. The 
object should be presented to the class, and the latter 
questioned regarding its name, shape, color, use, and 
other characteristics. The teacher may then relate 
the facts relative to its growth or manufacture, the 
place and manner of its production, its preparation 
for the market, quality and quantity produced, and 
finally its commercial, technical, or economic purpose. 

Taking, for example, the article of cochineal, the fol- 
lowing will serve as an outline by which the teacher 
may determine, in a general way, how to systemati- 
cally instruct the facts relating to this article, and 
from this all other articles of a similar nature. 

The teacher should procure a small quantity of the 
article, and give each pupil several grains for exami- 
nation, calling attention to the many peculiarities 
of the insect, and asking a few questions regarding 
its appearance, resemblance, ete. A few grains may 
be reduced to powder, and placed in a bottle filled with 
water, to illustrate to the class the properties of cochi- 
neal as a dyestuff. The teacher may then relate the 
important facts descriptive of the article in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

Cochineal is a valuable dyestuff, consisting of the 
dried bodies of the females of an insect (Coceus cacti) 
native in Mexico, Central America, ete., and is found 
on several species of cactus. The cultivation of this 
insect was carried on by the Mexicans long before the 
country was known to the Europeans. It is now also 
carried on in the West Indies, Honduras, Spain, ete. 

The insect is so small that it is caleulated that a 
pound of cochineal contains 70,000 of the tiny bodies. 
The male is of a deep red color, and has white wings. 
The female, which is wingless, is of a deep brown 
color, covered with a white powder; flat beneath and 
convexabove. Gathering the cochineal is very tedious, 
and is accomplished by brushing the branches with 
the tail of a squirrel or other animal. The insects 
are killed by pouring boiling water over them, by heat- 
ing them in ovens, or by exposure to the heat of the sun. 
They must be speedily killed to prevent them from lay- 
ing their eggs, and thus diminishing their value as a 
dyestuff. When killed and dried they may be kept for 
any length of time without injury to their quality. 
The different appearances presented by the cochineal 
is ascribed to the different modes of killing the insect. 
Those killed by heating them in ovens obtain an ash 
gray color, and are termed “Grana jaspeada”’; those 
killed by boiling are reddish, and are termed “ Grana 
regeneritia” ; those killed by solar heat are dark, and 
termed “Grana negro.” The varieties of cochineal 
are named after the countries from which they origi 
nate, as Mexican, Honduras, Spanish, and East Indian. 


A good quality of cochineal is shining, odorless, con- 
sisting of well filled, slightly wrinkled, thoroughly 
dry insects. 

Adulteration is frequently accomplished by mixing 
a good quality with inferior cochineal, and the dis- 
colored article is also frequently rolled in white lead 
or chalk to give it the appearance of the best grade. 
Artificial cochineal it produced by forming little 
cochineal-like granules from clay, and coloring these 
by means of dye, though the deception may be easily 
detected when the grains are placed in water. 
Cochineal must be kept in a dry place, as it easily ab- 
sorbs moisture; when thoroughly dry it may be pre- 
served for a long time without losing any of its 
excellence as a dyestuff. 

Cochineal is one of the choicest and most durable 
of the red dyestuffs, and is extensively used in dyeing 
silks, wool, and cotton cloth; in the manufacture of 
red ink, cosmetics, and in dyeing liquors, ete. In its 
pure form it is known as carmine, which, when pow- 
dered, may be dissolved in a quantity of ammonia, giv- 
ing rise to a rich red or crimson color, with a shade of 
purple. (From “The Knowledge of Wares.”’) 

The facts thus related will furnish excellent mate- 
rial for an occasional composition, which the pupil 
should be requested to write as often as time and 
opportunity will permit. 

The chief educative value accruing from the study 
of the articles of commerce, it will be observed, arises 
from the cultivation of the pupils’ power of observa” 
tion and the fostering of the inclination for inves- 
tigation. 


—O 


SUPPLEMENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. The Lehigh river was known by the Indians 





as ‘* Lecha.” 

John Penn, writing from England, gave directions that a town 
should be laid out at the ‘‘ forks of the Delaware,” to be called 
‘¢ Easton,” in honor of his father-in-law, Lord Pomfret, whose 
country-house at Northampton was so styled. 


Easton is a beautifully located city upon a side hill. It has 
the rare feature of having as its centre piece a round square, 
from which broad streets lead north, south, east, and west. It 
is a square with a circular park. Lafayette College is the most 
interesting feature of Easton. The students and other friends 
of the institution never forget that it is named after that bril- 
liant, chivalric French general whose loyalty, benevolence, and 
leadership contributed so much to the cause of Independence. 

Bethlehem is one of the famous manufacturing centres of 
the state, and is emphatically an industrial community, but its 
settlement was quite unique. It was settled in 1741 by a band 
of German Moravians, who were driven out of Georgia by intol- 
lerant Spaniards. They purchased 4,100 acres from the agents 
of the Penn family. The Moravians date their church back to 
the twelfth century, but they look upon John Huss, the martyr 
(burned 1415), as their founder. The Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany has a Bessemer plant, large rolling mills, blast furnaces, 
foundry, etc. It is a great railroad centre. The Bessemer 
ores come largely from Africa, Spain, and the Lake Superior 
region. Hematite ores abound in eastern Pennsylvania. Mag- 
netic iron ores are abundant at Cornwall, near Lebanon. The 
company was established in 1860. It makes 60,000 tons of 
street railroad rails, etc., a year. The slate industry is also a 
leading feature of the city and suburbs. The Chapman slate 
quarry, ten miles up the Lehigh, was opened in 1850. The 
quarry is now 240 feet deep, 300 feet wide, and 820 feet long. 

Allentown is a lively town, an important railroad connec- 
tion. It has large rolling mills, employing 1,000 men, other 
extensive iron works, fire-brick plant, etc. 

Catasauqua means in Indian ‘‘ parched land.” The pioneer 
anthracite pig-iron works of the United States were located at 
this place. The man is still living who started the first works 
of the kind. 

Mauch Ohunk is one of the most attractive scenic towns in 
America, built upon a narrow shelf ina gulch. It is here that 
the world-renowned Switchback, or Mt. Pisgah, gravity railroad 
is to be enjoyed. The caris drawn up an incline of forty de- 
grees for several hundred feet and then gravity takes you 
through the loveliest scenery for nine miles, when the car is 
again drawn up, and gravity takes you back by a more beautiful 
route. + 

Slatington, in the Lehigh valley, has twelve quarries that 
send their slate to all parts of the United States and Europe. 
Fine slate for blackboards, billiard-tables, floors, stables, and 
building purposes. It is one of the most easily marbleized. 
Although they have been supplying the markets of the world for 
twenty-five years, the supply seems inexhaustible. Slate is the 
only rock that wiil split evenly and certainly into slabs. A 
skillful workman can cleave it as readily as he could cut bass- 

wood into shingles he ‘* Vietor noiseless” slate is here 


quarried, The town has only about 2,500 people. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


One of the great needs of this utilitarian age is a complete 
and systematic set of measures, weights, etc., having all their 
principal units graded only by one constant ratio, or radix. 
And, in addition thereto, there is needed a system of numbers, 
based on the same ratio as that used for grading the principal 
measuring units. The time is near when the question must be 
decided as to what number shall serve as a common radix, 
both for measures and numbers. As regards the number to be 
chosen, we have no hesitancy in saying that the Creator has 
royally fitted only twelve and its multiples to serve in that 
capacity. France has originated and mustered into service a 
set of measuring units, which are in harmony with our nota- 
tion, and the advantages which flow from that harmony are 
inducing our people into either an acquiescence or a demand 
for its adoption into our country. 

This is what may be expected so long as no linguistic road is 
built into that grander and vastly more useful system of meas- 
ures and numbers that can be built on twelve. This two-fold 
structure can be built and put into complete working use. 

The merits of the metric system depend on the denary nota- 
tion, and they cannot survive its demise; whereas, systems 
graded by eight, twelve, sixteen, or twenty-four, have continued 
for centuries, in spite of an adverse system of numbers. This 
is mainly due to the highly composite character of grading 
ratios, and among them twelve is the superior of them all. 
Six is as highly composite as ten, and in every other essential 
property of a radix it is superior to either ten or eight. But 
we need not retrograde to six, because a duodenary multiplica- 
tion table is more easily learned than our present one; and 
that proves the capacity of our people to use twelve as a radix. 

What, then, stands in the way of this great reform? It cer- 
tainly is not the inability of our wise men to make the neces- 
sary nomenclatures, nor to find suitable primal measuring units 
upon which to build. But the great obstacle is a tendency to 
run in the ruts our habits have worn. But this obstacle is not 
entrenched in our youth, and but slightly in early manhood. 
If we do our part, our young people will soon do the remainder. 

A deeper and mightier power than habit is slowly working in 
us, and guiding us into new truths and better methods for their 
successful application. We once decided that the denary sys- 
tem could not be dethroned; but the experience of nearly half a 
century has caused us to review and reverse our former decision. 
Our nation can and ought to achieve the honor and glory of 
accomplishing this task for the benefit of mankind, and I be- 


lieve it will. T. J. Tuorrre, Navarre, O. 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 





— Please give a few facts about Lindley Murray, the famous 
grammarian. ? A SuBSCRIBER. 

Lindley Murray was born in Lebanon county (then Lancas- 
ter county), Penn., in 1745; was the oldest of twelve children, 
and when about seven years of age was sent to Philadelphia, 
that he might have the benefit of a better education. He 
studied law in New York, and at the age of twenty-two was 
salled to the bar, where he gained for himself the reputation of 
an ‘‘ honest lawyer.” His ‘‘ Grammar of the English Language ”’ 
was composed in England in 1794, and published in the spring 
of 1795, many millions of copies of which have been sold. He 
resided in England twenty-two years, most of which time he 
was an invalid. He composed many works besides his gram- 
mar. He died in a village in Yorkshire, being upwards of 
eighty years of age. He left legacies to a number of relatives 
and friends, and sums of money to many religious societies. 
He also directed that the residue of his property, after the 
death of his wife, should be devoted to ‘ pious and benevolent 
uses. 


eee) 


THE WORLD’S RICHEST WOMAN. 


The richest woman in the world is Senora Isadora Cousino 
of Santiago, Chile. Her fortune has been estimated at $200,- 
000,000. Many facts combine to make Donna Cousino of ex- 
treme interest —her vast fortune, her habit of spending it in 
Monte-Cristo like magnificence, and her remarkable character. 

Physically, Senora Cousino is of the highest type of Spanish 
beauty. She spends her money without regard to public opin- 
ion. 

The senora’s properties include silver, copper, and coal 
mines, innumerable herds of cattle, acres of real estate in San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, the two chief cities of Chile; a fleet of 
steamships, a railroad, smelting works, vineyards, and im- 
mense tracts of arable lands. 

From the coal mines alone she is said to derive an income of 
$50,000 a month. At one time she had a monopoly of the 
supply of good Chilean coal. To mine it and deliver it on ship- 
board cost her $1.35 a ton, and she sold it at a trifle less than 
$7.50, at that time the cost of imported English coal. 

The list of the sources of her wealth might be continued by 
going into such trifling details as banks and potteries. Her 
money-spending powers are only equaled by her money-making 
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HOW YOUNG ARE YOU? 


Our Dumb Animals in a recent issue says : — 


‘s We read in our morning paper of June 9 an application by 
a chureh for a pastor, accompanied by the statement that no man 
is wanted past 40,” and adds : — 

‘‘ How many eminent physicians or lawyers can you find that 
are not past 40? How many great statesmen — the Bismarcks and 
Gladstones? Suppose D. L. Moody had retired at 40, or Rev. 
Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn, or hundreds of the most eminent divines 
of both Europe and America? Where will you find a brighter 
man than the present Roman Catholic archbishop of Boston, 
now past 70? Noman past 40? What sort of a church is it 
that wants no man past 40? It,is all very well for the boys and 
girls to keep pushing, but this world would be in a sad condition 
to-day without the men and women who are past 40. We may 
add, that the best, most useful age is, in many cases, at 50, 
60, and 70. No person, especially no teacher or literary man, 
no educator, whether teacher or preacher, is old at 60 and 70. 
Alexander Von Humboldt was young at 85and 90. Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Morris of Baltimore is 90, and as young physically and 
intellectually as a boy. We grow older, but not old, if we take 
proper care of ourselves, and keep abreast of the times.” 





oO 


VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1780 — 1894. 





COMPILED BY J. J. HANSER. 
Born. Where. Occupation. Term. Died. Age. 
John Adams, F * 1735 Mass. Lawyer 2terms Mass. 91 
Thomas Jefferson, RD 1743 Va. ” lterm Virginia 8&3 
Aaron Burr, RD 1756 N. J. " lterm New York 80 
George Clinton, RD 1739 N.Y. ” 2 terms * 73 
Elbridge Gerry, RD 1744 Mass. 1%, yrs. D.C. 70 
D). D. Tompkins, RD 1774 N.Y. « 2terms New York 51 
John C, Calhoun, D 1782 S.C. ee 2terms S.C. 68 
Martin Van Buren,D “ N.Y. 1term New York 80 
Rk. M. Johnson, D 1780 Ky. Military lterm Kentucky 70 
§John Tyler, W 1790 Va. Lawyer 1month Virginia 72 
(George M. Dallas, D 1792 Penn. a lterm Penn. 72 
§Millard Fillmore,W 1800 N.Y. 1}; years New York 74 
William R. King, D 1786 S.C. “ lmonth Alabama _ 67 
J.C. Breckenridge, D 1821 Ky. ia lterm Kentucky 54 
Hannibal Hamblin, R 1809 Maine. lterm Maine 82 
$Andrew Johnson, R 1808 N.C. Tailor,lawy’r 6 weeks Tennessee 67 
Schuyler Colfax, R 1823 N.Y. Printer lterm Minnesota 62 
tHenry Wilson, R 1812 N.H. Shoemaker 2', years D.C. 63 
William A. Wheeler, R 1819 N.Y. Banker 1term New York 68 
SChester A. Arthur, R 1830 Vt. Lawyer 6months “* 5b 
Phos. A. Hendricks, D 1819 Ohio. “ 1's years Indiana — 66 
Levi P. Morton, R 1824 Vt. Banker lterm Living 
(Adlai E,Stevenson, D 1835 Ky. Lawyer Living 


| Died in office. §Succeeded to presidency on death of president. *F. 
for Federalist; R. D. for Republican Democrat; D. for Democrat; R. 


for Republican.— National Educator. 
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OUR MILITARY STRENGTH. 


Secretary Lamont has sent to the house an abstract of the 
inilitary force of the United States for the year 1894, compiled 
from the latest returns received by the adjutant-general of the 
army. The statement shows the organized militia strength by 
states, gives the number of commissioned officers, non-com- 
iissioned officers, musicians, and privates, and the number of 
men available for military duty unorganized. The grand ag- 
gregate is 9,505 commissioned officers, 20,410 
sioned officers, 4,047 musicians, 107,3!4 privates, and the num- 
ber of men available for military duty unorganized is 9,582,806. 
Given by states, the aggregate organized strength (commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned) and unorganized men available 


non-commis- 


is as follows :— 





States. Organized. Available. | States. Organized. Available. 
\labama, 2,982 165,000) Nevada, 549 6.248 
\rkansas, 1,079 205,000} N. Hampshire, 1,837 55,000 
California, 4,948 188,072 | New Jersey, 3,970 284,887 
Colorado, 1.021 85,000 | New York, 12.846 750,000 
Connecticut, 2.842 98,779 | NorthCarolina, 1,659 240,000 
Delaware, 421 28,080! North Dakota, 545 = 50,000 
Florida, 1,011 60,714 | Ohio, 6,057 645,000 
Georgia, 4,194 264,021 | Oregon, 1,565 46,365 
Idaho, 304 =: 138,932 | Pennsylvania, 8,932 806,230 
Illinois, 5,318 700,000; Rhode Island, 1,372 73,945 
Indiana, 2,581 481,192 South Carolina, 4,674 181,000 
Iowa, 2.478 269.510) South Dakota, 799 = 35,000 
Kansas, 1.724 100.000 Tennessee, 3.369 169,000 
Kentucky, 1.471 405,000 Texas, 8.000 300,000 
Louisiana, 1,249 138,439) Vermont, 787 44,164 
Maine, 1,241 98,978! Virginia, 3,107 220,000 
Maryland, 1,907 160,000) Washington, 1,530 = 85,000 
Massachusetts, 6,006 389.520 West Virginia, 8388 122,475 
Michigan, 2.878 260,000 | Wisconsin, 2,571 308,717 
Minnesota, 1,900 160,000 | Wyoming, 160 8,000 
Mississippi, 1,760 233,480! Arizona, DOB 7,600 
Missouri, 2,096 380,000 | New Mexico, 470 = 25,000 
Montana, 517 25,000 | Oklahoma, 130 10,000 
Nebraska, 1.248 182,000] Utah, 0 825,000 

Public Opinion. 
8 ms 
THE FIRST AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN. 
When and where was the first kindergarten in America? 


MatpS. 
Opened in April, 1860, by Mrs. Fidelia Heard. The following 
was Mrs. Heard’s prospectus :— 
PROSPECTUS. 


MRS. HEARD’S 
First printed in ¢ hristian Register, April 7, Tso 
CHILDREN'S SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Fidelia Heard proposes to open a school for young 


hildren in Concord hall, Concord street, on Monday, April 2 
pon a plan similar to the Kinder Garten of Germany. 
She will endeavor to combine amusement and instruction. 
rhe children’s games will be under the guidance of their teacher, 
vho will aim to assist in developing a love of order and system, 
ind atthe same time not to overtask them in anything. The 
hildren will be taught little songs which they may learn by the 
ir; simple calisthenics, drawing, sewing, croche ting, and any 








fancy work they may be capable and desirous of learning. 

The instruction given will be for the most part oral, and will 
have for its principal object the development and discipline of 
the mental faculties, especially of the powers of observation and 
comparison — the basis of all thorough education — by directing 
attention among other things to the qualities of a great variety 
of sensible objects, and the appropriate names of those qualities 
and their opposites. For example, the qualities denoted by 
transparent, opaque, stiff, elastic, tough, brittle, hard, soft, 
rough, and smooth may be illustrated by exhibiting substances 
possessing such qualities. Care will be given to proper ventila- 
tion, and recesses allowed, so that the children may not be con- 
fined too long in one position. ; 

Having children of her own, Mrs. Heard feels the necessity of 
such a school for them, and sincerely hopes that this plan will 
meet the wants of many parents. 

Hours, 9 to 1. Terms, $6.50 a quarter. 

References. 
Rey. Edward E. Hale. Wm. David Reed. 
Rev. M. I. Motte. Henry P. Kidder, Esq. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington. Joseph Hale Abbott, Esq. 
Charles G. Wood, Esq. 
Boston, March, 1860. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give some facts about the bill known in the South 
as the ‘‘ force bill ” ? X. 

Some recent publication, the Lewiston Journal, I think, gave 
an account of this bill as follows : — 

The latest force bill was brought into congress early in 1890 
by Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, and though it was largely 
modified to agree with the substitute bill introduced by Mr. 
Rowell of Illinois, it was known throughout its discussion as 
the Lodge bill. By this bill, the supervisor of every district 
was given power to appoint five election officers, three of one 
politieal party and two of the other, the duty of these officers 
being to manage registration lists and supervise elections. In 
each congressional district there were to be three canvassers. 
two of one party and one of another, to give certificates of 
election. In case of contested elections, it was provided that 
the returns must be canvassed under the supervision of the 
United States supreme court. This court was also to appoint 
three commissioners from each district, empowered to select 
persons for jury duty, and with no restrictions as to choice of 
the jurors from one political party or the other. Further, the 
bill gave power to the general government to order a military 
force kept at the polls, whenever a certain number of persons 
in any district were ready to give affidavit that they did not be- 
lieve the elections would be conducted fairly. This bill passed 
the house of representatives, after a long and warm discussion, 
July 2, 1890, by a vote of 155 yeas to 149 nays. All those 
voting for the bill were Republicans. Many Republicans were 
opposed to it in debate, but only two voted against it at the last. 
This bill was understood to be directed against the Southern 
States only; but as, according to the United States constitution, 
no measure of this kind could be enacted for one or more 
states in distinction from the others, it would have been possi- 
ble, had the bill become a law, for the people in the Northern 
States to demand troops at the polls also; and this caused great 
opposition to the bill, even within the Republican party. When 
the bill was sent to the senate it was referred to a committee, 
and the committee made many important changes in it, and 
struck out the provision providing for soldiers at the polls. Ii 
did not come to a vote in the senate until January 5, 1891, and 
then it was voted that the bill should be set aside. This 
shelved it permanently, and as, during the first regular session 
of the fifty-third congress, all previous laws for the supervision 
of elections were finally repealed, there is not the least proba- 
bility that a force bill will ever again be brought up in congress. 


—_90———— 


— What publisher was known as ‘‘ Old Ebony” ? H. 


William Blackwood, publisher of Blackwood’s Magazine. 





To ‘*X.’’: Since the administration of Andrew Jackson. 


To ‘*L.’’: John Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has been 
translated into more languages and had more editions than any 


book except the Bible. M. E. W. 


- How is the sword often seen in pictures of the Madonna 
frequently piercing her breast —to be interpreted? 


Ws W. 
The sword so often seen in pictures piercing the breast of 
the Madonna may be interpreted in Luke II.: 35. J. E. N. 


—Is there an international law governing the Suez canal in 
time of peace and in time of war ? us 


1887, between the 


A convention was concluded in October, 
French and English governments, providing for the inviolability 
of the canal and its ports and free passage of ships of all na- 
tions in times of peace or war. The khbedive and sultan are 
charged with the protection of its neutrality. Most ofthe other 
European powers have ratified the more important articles of 


the convention. 


In what states do women exercise school suffrage? P. 5S. 


Kentucky, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Washington, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New Jersey, Illinois, 


Connecticut, and Ohio. 


A Lucal Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 


iawn Avenue. Chidayo, IL. 








OUR BOOK 


JAMES RENNELL AND THE RISE oF Mopern GrEo«- 


TABLE. 


RAPHY. By Clement R. Markham. Century Science Series. 
Cloth. 230 pp. Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The Royal Geographical Society is one of the most important 
scientific societies of England and of the world. It was founded 
in 1830, the year in which the greatest geographer of modern 
times passed away, James Rennell. It is not easy to write the 
history of ascience of such magnitude and universality as modern 
geography, embracing as it does the results of explorations, the 
scientific study of the physical conditions of the earth, the critical 
study of comparative geography, and the intricate history of the 
map making of the world. Perhaps no science of so great im- 
portance has had its history so fully and carefully told as Mr. 
Markham has recited this in the story of the life and times of 
James Rennell. His monument is the Royal Geographical 
Society, his bequest to the world is the service that modern 
geography has rendered mankind. Consider for a moment the 
materials that have been gathered, the instruments that have 
been invented and perfected, the projections made, the methods 
of criticism and of observation that have been developed, the 
habits of thought established,in order to make geography a 
possibility. 

Richard Eden and Richard Hakluyt published the first voyages 
and travels in 1555 and 1589. They were the fathers of English 
geography. Discoveries never come singly any more than do 
misfortunes. At the same time that Eden and Hakluyt were 
setting all England crazy for adventure, Davis invented the quad- 
rant, Molyneux constructed the first globe, and Wright 
adapted Mercator’s projection, and soon after Napier invented 
logarithms. 

When Rennell came npon the scene the conditions and mate- 
rials for a science of geography were ready, but the workers 
and thinkers of the world had no appreciation of their value or 
of the methods of application. There was no other man in all 
England who had the requisites for that hour, and James 


Rennell ‘‘ was ready to devote his life to this mission.” He 
had surveyed by sea and land for many years. He had deline- 
ated the surface of the country. He was a student of the 


explorations and discoveries of all earlier time; he had the 
critical faculty well developed; he was in every respect a born 
and atrained geographer. He was born in 1742,and died in 1830, 
making a long life for the service he chose to render the world. 
Fatherless in infancy, he was turned into the world at ten, 
went into the navy at fourteen, just as the seven year’s war 
with France broke out. His first prize money he invested in 
books. While yet a mere lad, his accounts of the engagements 
and diagrams of conditions were the most valuable made. At 
eighteen he became second mate in the East India service, and 
he remained in that service, in various capacities, for twenty 
years, all of which experience fitted him peculiarly for his 
devotion to the science of geography. 

No lover of geography can afford to pass unread this roman- 
tic and fascinating story, with all the developments that fol- 
lowed. Itis a book of books in the line of biography of the 
world’s vaster minds. 


Sires or Spercu. By John H. Bechtel. Philadel- 
phia: Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. Daintily bound. 
220 pp. Price, —— 

A happy title for a very useful book,—‘‘ Slips of Speech.” 
It is a gem in its ** makeup,” a little book one would be pleased 
to have lying around in a carelessly handy way, that it might 
be in his way when perplexed as to the word to use, or the way 
to use. Itis a counsellor, a critic, a companion, a guide, and 
even an inspiration. 

This book is no experiment, as the author has adapted other 
facts and principles to the needs of those who aspire to accu- 
racy and grace in speaking and writing. His ‘‘ Hand Book of 
Pronunciation ” and ‘* Practical Synonyms” have already demon- 
strated his wisdom and skill in this direction. We can do the 
reader no better service, and pay the author no greater com- 
pliment, than to quote from the pages almost at random. 

The distinction of a subject lies in its own inherent char- 
acter, and no pompous parade of words will serve to exalt a 
commonplace theme. In discussing affairs of everyday life 
never use 0’e7, e’en, eve, oft, or other poetic forms. In prose 
avoid swain, zephyr, ete. * Never use a foreign word or phrase, 
even though a few scholarly people would appreciate it. Even 
such common expressions as en route, réle, in toto, sub rosa, 
are in poor taste. 

Many expressions, once significant, are now wholly character- 
less, as,—‘‘ the staff of life,” ‘‘ don’t give up the ship,” ‘‘ bold 
as a lion,” ‘‘ lords of creation,” ‘the weaker sex,” ‘‘ the better 
half,” and ‘‘ the rising generation.” 

Every writer, and especially every speaker, needs to guard 
against pet words like delightful, delicious, exquisite, function, 
environment, trend, the masses, etc. In our day there is great 
liability of even generally good speakers using from habit 
‘lots of books,” “a heap of fun,” ete. 

The New York Evening Vost, in the days of William Cullen 
Bryant, had a long list of words, popular at the time and over- 
worked in other newspaper offices, that no writer could use in 
its columns. Among these words were alove, over, aspirant, 
heat, bagging, balance, banquet, bogus, casket, claimed, col- 
lided, commence, complete, couple, début, devouring element, 
donate, endorse, humbug, item, juvenile, lengthy, and many 
similarly objectionable words. ; 

Mr. Bechtel has sections devoted to advice regarding bom- 
bastic speech, violation of purity in speech, barbarisms, A ngli- 
cized words, obsolete words, new words, slang, and kindred 
subjects. Most of the book is, however, devoted to the dis- 
criminating use of hundreds of words and phrases in common 
use. 

The work is so helpful as to be indispensable. It is, how- 

ever, a little discouraging, or would be if the author, who knows 

so much as to make us disheartened, had not “ slipped” him- 
self in the choice of a very suggestive title, and used one 
against which his whole work protests,—‘ Slips of Speech.” 


ScuooL CLaAssics —Tue Sixtn Book or Homer’s 


OpysseyY. By Charles W. Bain, instructor in Greek, 
University school, Petersburg, Va. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
110 pp. 


This little book is intended to meet the wants of pupils just 
beginning to read Homer. Though complete editions of classic 
authors are desirable for students, yet, for use in classroom 
and for beginners in Greek poetry, we find this a pleasant and 
convenient volume. The vocabulary is a suitable concordance 
to the book. The notes are not only helpful, but interesting. 
‘Lhe parallel passages cited from other authors are intended to 
bring Homer's poems into touch with the world’s literature,— 
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point in keeping with modern ways of study; viz., to try to 
realize the thoughts, feelings, life, history of the age in which 
an author wrote, as well as to appreciate the literary beauties 
of his work. ‘True, genuine classics, fragrant of antiquity, 
the springtime of earth, the Homeric poems should be read 
always in the light of letters. They belong to all time. 


Master AND Man. By William Burnett Wright. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Wright is a writer of exquisite English, a thinker of 
great thoughts, with the art of settling truths for every-day 
use. He calls this the ‘‘sermon on the mount practiced on the 
plain.’’ No better description of the way he has taken the most 
exalted ideas and woven them into every-day life could be 
given. There is no word of cant between these covers. 
Among the men whose relations to the Master he has here por- 
traved are St. Paul, Moses, George MacDonald, Socrates, 
King Alfred, George Fox, and Charles George Gordon. It is 
a book that will enrich any reader, whatever his theological be- 
liefs or prejudices. 

Tue AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, NATIONAL AND STATE. 
New and Revised Edition. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Chicago: The Werner Educational Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 488 pp. Price, $1.50. 

When Mr. Hinsdale retired from the superintendency of 
schools in Cleveland, few regretted it more than the editor of 
the Journar. It seemed a great loss to the profession, but 
to-day when we see the service he has rendered the cause of 
scholarship and education through works on history, text-books 
on civics, and writings on pedagogy, it is cause for professional 
gratitude that he left the burdens of supervision, and went to 
the professor’s chair at Ann Arbor, where he has had the free- 
dom and relief indispensable to good work in scholarship and 
professional literature. There is no more creditable or useful 
man in the profession to-day than he. Everything he has writ- 
ten has combined three rare qualities, accurate scholarship, lit- 
erary superiority, and professional wisdom. All these merits 
are at their best in ‘*‘ The American Government,” at once a 
manual, a treatise, and a text-book. 

CoNressions OF AN AMERICAN Optum EATER. By 
H. G. Cole. Boston: James H. Earle. 1895. $1.00. 

Again the story of the opium eater is told with all the intensity 
and earnestness of one who has passed through the evolution- 
ary stages of the neuralgic pains and vomiting. This time the 
victim who has escaped from the slough of despond is Mr, H. 
G. Cole of Brookline, Mass. The author, in common with 
De Quincey and Dr. Tudas, lays much stress upon the suffer- 
ings of the opium victim when the drug is not to be had. 
When intoxicated by the poppy distillation, the sensations of 
torment at times become indescribable. The purpose of the 
author in preparing the volume of sad experiences is truly 
praiseworthy. He pictures in black relief the rocky coast and 
the lee shore which is the sure haven of those who indulge the 
opium habit. In an appendix we have some of the experiences 
of Coleridge, William Wilberforce, and others who remark 
along the same line of testimony given by the author. Those 
who are interested in humanitarian affairs, in social settle- 
ments, and work in the slums will find much interesting data 
and many kindly suggestions in the volume of confessions. 
The book is not in any wise pretentious, is candid in spirit, and 
optimistic in tone. 

Sea YARNs ror Boys Spun spy AN Oxp SAtt. By 
W. J. Henderson. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A boy who would not read this book after seeing the pictures 
would be a curiosity—the fact is he would not be an American 
boy. There is just enough extravagance in it to make it ridicu- 
lous, just enough approach to real life to tempt one to half im- 
agine that he is learning something. It is laughing at life, 
while one lives to laugh. 

OurTLINEs oF PsycnoLtocy. By Henry G. Williams. 
Cloth. 150 pp. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 75 cents. 
In this third edition of these outlines, Mr. Williams has taken 

occasion to revise, enlarge, and perfect his scheme. It is what 
its name indicates, a complete and working outline of psy- 
chology for teachers’ classes, normal schools, and institutes, 
and for private study. In addition to this, there is an outline 
of pedagogy, a history of education, a chapter on child study, 
extensive questions on each department, and a good index. It 
is in every respect a useful work. 





Jewish Taues. ‘Translated from the French by 
Harriet Lieber Cohen. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 

These prose idyls present the Jewish character in a racy, 
piquant, spirited style. These have had a ‘* great run” in 
France. They delight the reader with their humor and pathos, 
giving healthy, realistic pictures of human life, both in its 
comic and serious aspects. They make no attempt to present 
modern Jewish life. The author does not claim that these are 
pictures of the Jews as we know them, but rather of the Jews 
in the good old times. 


Snort MANvuAL Or COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR 
CrassicaL Srupents. By P. Giles. Cloth. 542 pp. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. 
Students of Greek and Latin have, in this work of Professor 

Giles, the most exhaustive and scholarly study of those lan- 

guages that has yet appeared. The grammar and the growth 

of the two languages, so far as is necessary to a revelation of 
the words and their intricacies, are given. The work is so ex- 
tended that it would be impossible, in an entire page of the 

JOURNAL, to give any adequate idea of what it accomplishes for 

the student of philology, who is in a treasure-house that few can 

explore, even to say nothing of making its treasures their own. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, ‘‘ philology” is a term so broad 

(possibly vague) as to apply to words in all their forms, phases, 

and growths; but ‘‘ comparative philology ” has been arbitra- 

rily assigned to the study of the sounds and elements of words 
in different languages, and Mr. Giles uses ‘‘ classical compara- 
tive philology’ as a study of words in Greek and Latin. He 
applies it in an illustrative way to English, which makes one 
wish continually that he had done more of this, for it heightens 
the fascination. He makes no reference, except incidentally, 
to Sanskrit, the other branch of the Indo-Germanic languages. 

One can but regret that so little is done with Sanskrit words. 

since we owe so much to the revelations of this language—which 


is really the key to the whole question of Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages. There was no science of language until the discovery of 
the Sanskrit. Strange as it may seem, at first sight of this book, 
it is as fascinating as any romance of history, as exhilarating as 
any study of science. There is no history more authentic than 
that which is woven about words studied in this way; there is 
no love making more romantic than that of the children of the 
Sanskrit, as they marry and are given in marriage in Greek, 
Latin, Old Irish, Gothie, and Lithuanian, and there is nothing 
in geology more awe-inspiring, in biology more surprising, in 
electricity more thrilling, than the discoveries of Mr. Giles in 
the fossils of Sanscrit, in the factoria of Greek roots, in the 
currents of the Latin verbs through the English system. 

DauGcurer or New Hamp- 
374 pp. Boston: Lee 


LizpetH Wiison: A 
sHirE Hinvs. By Eliza Nelson Blair. 
& Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

The wife of ex-Senator Blair of New Hampshire is one of 
the most public-spirited women in the Granite state, and she 
was also one of the devoted women while in Washington, so 
far as all good and great causes were concerned. A notable 
woman with high purpose, a lover of her native state and of 
her country, she has written a historic novel which does credit 
alike to her character, her state, and her country. 





MAKING OF THE 
Cloth. 326 pp. 


Jesus AS A TEACHER, AND THE 
New Testament. By B. A. Hinsdale. 
St Louis: Christian Publishing Company. 
With no cant, but with the spirit of a historian, the phi- 

losophy of a scholar, the devotion of a disciple, Mr. Hinsdale, 
one of the most admired and best appreciated leaders in the pro- 
fession, has made a sentimental popular expression a pedigogi- 
cal reality, and Jesus is professionally a teacher, without sacri- 
ficing aught of his majesty. It is a good work that Mr. Hins- 
dale here renders the cause of education, as well as religion. 


Tue Warcu Fires or ’76. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 270 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Here a choice coterie of aged revolutionary pensioners meet 

around the fireside, each giving his individual experiences in 
camp or field in an unconstrained way. The many strange 
vicissitudes of a soldier’s life are brought out ina most interest- 
ing way. Written in this author’s well-known style, there is 
not a dull page in the book. The illustrations, of which there 
are many, add much to the interest. 


BecKONINGS FROM LirrteE HANpbs. by Patterson 
Du Bois. Philadelphia; John D. Wattles & Co. 182 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

These studies in child life, eight in number, are delightful 
chronicles of the relation of parent to child. The author has 
an unusual insight into the character of childhood, and has here 
written out lessons of truth and wisdom which will be far-reach- 
ing. It should be in the library of every parent and every 
teacher. —— 

MERRILU’s VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. Standard Series, 
Six numbers. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 
Whatever may be the future of vertical penmanship, there is 

no question as to the faith of all the publishers in it. The 
house of Maynard, Merrill, & Co. is not given to fads. It be- 
lieves in the classic in every department. It is never a mere 
question of a market with them, but of creditable service of the 
schools. Of course, they believe that such service means the 
largest and best permanent market. The fact that they have 
placed upon the market a full system of vertical penmanship, 
with a vigorous argument for its use in place of the slant hand, 
shows that they consider the vertical the classic hand. Their 
letters, large and small, are clear as a die, and thoroughly 
graceful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FroM JERUSALEM TO Nica. By Philip Stafford Moxom. Price, 
$1.50. MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Benjamin W. Wells. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE YOuTH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Edited by Edward 8. Ellis. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Woolfall Publishing Company. 
A GALLOwAY Herp. ByS. R. Crockett. New York: R. F. 

& Co. 

“CLEAR RouND.” By E. A. Gordon, 
Marston, & Co. 

THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 








Fenno 
London: Sampson, Low, 


Price, 


TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF COMMON MINERALS, By W- 
0. Crosby. Boston: Published by the author. 

ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Monroe G. Cheney. Pricy 
°5 cents. Franklinville: C. A. Perley. 

THe Scnoot BoARb’s Hanpy Texr-Book Recorp. 
Walker. Pembroke, N. H.: The author. 

COMRADES TRUE. By Edward 8. Ellis. Philadelphia: Penn 1; 
lishing Company. 


By Isaa 


REPORTS RECEIVED, 
Worcester, Mass. New Hampshire.— New Mexico. — Fall Riv 
Mass.— Brooklyn, N. Y.— Missouri.— Rhode Island.— Leadville, Co! 
New York city.—Rochester, N. Y.—New South Wales. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 
Purdue University.— Johns Hopkins University. — Massachusett 
Institute of Technology.— Colorado State Normal. 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE: 

In the attendance of students, in courses presented, in work 
accomplished, in interest maintained, the eighteenth session ot 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute was an advance on 
anything before recorded at this well-known summer schoo! 
More than 725 registered from thirty-nine states and provinces, 
while many others came for a day or two, of whom no recor 
was made. 

Massachusetts had 348, New York fifty-five, Rhode Islan 
twenty-nine, Ohio and New Jersey twenty-five each, Illinois 
twenty-three, Pennsylvania and Connecticut twenty-one eac! 
and so on through the list, with six from Texas and eight fron 
Montreal. 

The academic departments gave individual and critical in 
struction for five weeks in Anglo-Saxon, botany, Englis! 
literature, French, German, Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, 
history, civil government, microscopy, physics, chemistry 
manual training, painting, instrumental and vocal music, and 
for four weeks in drawing, physical culture, and oratory. Thi 
school of methods, including elementary and high schoo 
departments, continued four weeks. The general courses in 
psychology, pedagogy, management, and supervision for thy 
first time were open to all students. This innovation tended t: 
the advantage of the academic departments. 

Round table conferences on common school subjects and 
supervision, conducted by members of the faculty, were well 
attended and enthusiastically supported by teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Evening lectures, recitals, sociables, 
receptions, and entertainments were a prominent feature of the 
institute, while the 11 a.m. period in the ocean was enjoyed by 
hundreds daily. The familiar bicycle was much in evidence 
by the teachers present. The usual excursions were made 
each Saturday to Gay Head, Nantucket, Wood’s Holl, Katama, 
West Chop, and other places of interest. In fact, rest and 
recreation were thoroughly mingled with work throughout the 
course. The new auditorium proved a great convenience, 
affording amp e accommodations for the general lectures and 
evening entertainments. All past students, who remember the 
crowded condition of Agassiz hall, will appreciate the comfort 
of more elbow room. 

The same board of management and substantially the same 
faculty will have the direction of the institute another season. 
Vigorous efforts are to be made to advance the school in 
several departments. The courses in oratory, drawing, and 
physical culture are to be extended to five weeks. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor, is to have charge of 
the art department, including painting, sketching, drawing, and 
form study, and to occupy the four rooms on the upper floor of 
Agassiz hall. Mr. Frederick Zuchtmann, principal of the 
Springfield conservatory of music, is to add a summer schoo 
of music. The evident aim of the present board of manage- 
ment is to make the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute a 
summer extension normal school of the best type. 








Patriotic Citizenship 


Is the title of a new text-book in Civics for public and private schools, 


reading circles, and for all who seek to know the significance of our Flag, 


and to understand the privileges 
zenship. 
Theological Seminary, says: 


and responsibilities of American Citi- 


Rev. Dr. AuGustus H. StTronG, President of Rochester (N. Y.) 


‘*l wish MORGAN’S PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP 
could be introduced into all our public schools. 
The simplicity of the treatment makes it intelli- 
gible to the lowest capacity, while the soundness 
of its doctrines and the wide range of its quo- 
tations make it worthy of study for the highest.”’ 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. 


Sent prepaid on rere ipt or pric 4 


By THOMAS J. MorGAN, LL.D., ex-U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; 
of the National Council of Education; Author of “ Studies in Pedago 


Memb: 


gogy,’ etc. Cloth. Fully illustrated. $1.00 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 
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G. W. Hotpen, President. 
H. P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 
M. C. Ho.pen, Secretary. 


YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE THEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


“Holden System m Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.”’ 
=e @) A GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, at ‘Onn, 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E). 








] 

BKDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, | Course of a few weeks ail the machinery of the class competitions in map-drawing, composition, 
kindergarten work, arboretical and entomologi- 
Campbell, a graduate of cal mounting, apparatus construction and other 
Andover seminary in the class of 95, has been {school work, there will be class demonstrations 
appointed principal of the Joppa Normal and|in physical culture, cooking, and other advanced 
| Industrial Collegiate Institute, Joppa, Ala., a 
J. H. Blanchard, formerly superintendent of | "°¥ school which the association has been able | of practical, instructive, and pleasing exposition 

: to adopt through a gift of $500 from apastor in| of the best methods now in vogue in the schools 
From 200 to 400 pupils are ex-| of Rhode Island can be safely predicted. 


lor additional Ed, Intelligence see Page 202.) 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


schools at Waterville, has been elected principal 
f the Biddeford high school. The committee 
f Yarmouth declined to accept the resignation 
f Herbert M. Moore, who had been elected 


vrincipal at Biddeford. 


Harry EK. Bryant, of Bowdoin ’94, is the prin- 
ipal of the high scheol at Hermon Centre; and 
hred W. Flood, also of Bowdoin ‘94, is the 
principal of Hampden Academy. Hoyt A. 
Moore, Bowdoin ’95, will be instructor in Wil- 


ton Academy. 
VERMONT. 


Kk. J. Coleord, formerly of the Vermont 


great establishment will be running smoothly. 
Rev. John C. 


Connecticut. 
pected at the opening of the fall session. Rev. 


the class of 95, has been made principal of the 
|normal institute at Grand View, Tenn. 

Miss EllaG. Snow, a graduate of Vassar, 
and Miss Elizabeth Wheeler, a graduate of 
Smith with a post-graduate course at Bridge- 
water normal school, have taken positions in the 

| high school at Greenfield. 

Miss Mary Crowell of Amherst has accepted 

ithe position of first assistant in the high school 
|at Huntington, LongIsland. Miss Crowell will 


\cademy, and later superintendent of schools,| teach Greek and Latin. Miss N. M. Comins, 


ind principal of the high school at Rutland, has 
received the appointment of professor of history 


nthe Pennsylvania State College. Professor | 


Coleord is widely known in educational circles 
| New England. 


The Vermont Academy opened on September 


, with a large number of pupils and several 
changes in the faculty, among them the new 
principal, Homer C. Bristol, from Paterson, 
\. J., and Lieutenant E. M. Foote, Fourth Ar- 
tillery, U.S. A., in the military department. 
(he former principal, Professor Williams, goes 
to a Greek professorship at Brown University. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston principalships are in a strange 
ondition at this time. Mr. A. G. Ham of 
the Hart school died during the vacation. 
Mr. T. A. Mead of the Chapman school has 
een seriously burned, as stated elsewhere. 
Mr. John F. Eliot of the East Boston high 
‘hoolis in the hospital at Portland, Me., un- 
lergoing a painful operation. J. F. Ward, Jr., 
f the Minot school is seriously ill with typhoid 
fever. Mr. 8S. C. Stone is spending a year in 
Colorado, not for his health, however, so much 
is for well-earned rest. One other principal is 
ill as to be in school very little, and still an- 
other is to be away on a six months’ vacation. 
The teachers of civil government and history 
ithe upper grammar grades and the grammar 
hool principals of Boston met on Saturday 
ist at the English high school and had an able 
i\ddress from Supervisor George H. Martin upon 
what should be accomplished in those branches 
isyear. The teachers pronounced it ‘‘ good,” 
‘the best talk ever delivered before the Boston 
teachers,” ** inspiring,’ ete. ‘* We know what 
‘ wanted, and how it is wanted, and we can and 
will do what he desires,*’ said more than one as 
ey came out. This is certainly to be a great 
year in the Boston schools. 
lhere are now, in the various classes at the 
mechanic arts high school, 162 boys, all but 
ur being graduates of the grammar schools of 
boston. Thatthe work of this particular school 
is seriously affected by its being opened be- 
e it was fairly ready is well known, and even 
w its proper development is interfered with 
lack of rooms adapted to certain purposes, 
las the office of the principal, the chemical 
physical laboratories, and the library. 
uring the vacation days, a large amount of 
rk was done to complete the equipment of the 
chine shop and the preparation for the courses 
physics. Charles W. Parmenter. Ph. D., 
head master of the school, is putting much 
Ought and hard work into evolving the 


formerly of the Amherst high school, will teach 
for the coming year in Chelsea high school. 

D. L. Moody’s school for boys opened with 
340 pupils. As usual, there have been a large 
/number of applicants that could not be accom- 
|modated. Last year there were 362 pupils, but 
|in order to accommodate that number it was nec- 
essary, in some instances,to place three boys in 
aroom. This did not work well and the number 
was cut down to 340, so that only two boys need 
occupy a room. 

Tilson A. Mead, sub-master of the Chapman 
school, East Boston, was terribly burned while 
trying to rescue his aged mother from his burn- 
ing house at 32 Monmouth street, East Boston, 
September2. Mrs. Mead was also painfully 
injured and so were Mr. Mead’s brother, H. M. 
Mead, and his wife, of Indianapolis, Ind., all of 
whom were visiting at the house. The firemen 
barely saved their lives. The house was a frame 
building, owned by Mr. Mead. The family had 
gone to bed, when Mr. Mead was awakened, 
soon after ten o’clock, by the crackling of the 
flames. His first thought was of his mother, up 
stairs, and with a shout of warning to his 
brother, he rushed to her aid. The stairway 
and hall were already on fire. Mr. Mead, with 
his brother, struggled through the flames and 
saved their mother. Meanwhile, the engines 
had arrived. A fireman broke inthe front door 
and found Mr. Mead almost helpless. He 
dragged him down stairs. Mr. Mead was so 
badly burned that he had to be taken to the 
house of a neighbor for immediate medical 
treatment. His mother, brother, and his 
brother’s wife were also saved by the firemen, 
although all were severely burned. 


RHODE ISEAND. 


As the time for the opening of the annual 
state fair approaches, and summer vacations 
are drawing to aclose, the special interest mani- 
fested in the school exhibits of the fair is re- 
ceiving a fresh impetus. 

Past success in this department has rendered 
imperative an enlarged area and better accom- 
modation for this highly interesting feature of 





| The competitions are based upon broad lines, 


Henry N. Webb, another Andover graduate of| being open to all schools in the state, public, 


| private, and denominational. 

The entries already made are numerous be- 
yond precedent, arguing a general and wide- 
spread interest. Among the educational insti- 
tutions which will be represented in the exhibits 
and demonstrations are the Providence manual 
training school, Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
College, and the Sockanosset school. The last 
named will give interesting evidence of the 
practical, mechanical, and industrial training 
afforded by the school, whilst the special work 
of the others mentioned cannot fail to enlist 
the close attention and give satisfaction to vis- 
itors in this department. 

The committee in charge, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Charlotte E. L. Slocum, has devoted 
many days of earnest consideration of the general 
matters within its special sphere, and looks 
forward to a degree of success that will be fully 
worthy of the occasion, the offerings and the 
character of the subjects embraced in the scope 
of the department. 

Educational experts are gratified at the liber- 
ality, pecuniary and otherwise, accorded to the 
department by the fair management and predict 
resultant benefits of a marked and satisfactory 
nature. 

To give publicity to school methods, to afford 
an opportunity for comparison of results, and 
to impel both teachers and pupils to further 
progression in mental and manual effort is the 
underlying motive of the association in this 
particular department, and every device and 
suggestion will be employed to subserve such 
laudable purpose. 

Entries will not close until September 14, so 
as to permit the increasing school army to enter 
the lists, a special concession which is prompted 
by the sole desire to secure thoroughness and 
amplitude in entries and exhibits. 








CONNECTICUT. 
The second year of the School of Sociology at 
Hartford will open October 5, C. D. Hartranft, 
president. This is the first professional insti- 








OF THE BOOKS R 


ideas in the scholastic curriculum, and a season 


tution of the kind founded in this country, and 
its progress is a matter of interest and impor- 
tance. The objects of this school are for re- 
search, instruction, publication, and practical 
application in sociological science. Applied 
sociology is the goal of such an institution. 
The need of special schools of investigation in 
this wider field of research is no longer ques 
tioned. The most practical problems of the day 
are included in the curriculum of this insti 
tution. ‘I'wo courses are proposed for 1895 
96: “the Junior course” and ** Middle Course.” 
-* The Philosophy of Sociology,” Professor 
John Bascom, Williams College ; ‘* The Evo- 
ution of the Family,’’ Professor William Z. 
Ripley, Columbia College ; ‘* Heredity,” Henry 
Smith Williams, M. D., New York; ‘ Domes 
tic Economy,” Mrs. Alice Peloubet, Norton; 
‘* Population,’ Professor Edward Bemis, Uni 
versity of Chicago; ‘‘ The Nation,’’ Professor 
William M. Sloane, Princeton College; ‘‘Food, 
Historically and Scientifically Considered,” 
Professor William O. Atwater, Wesleyan 
University, are subjects and lectures that 
merely suggest the range of problems to be 


studied in the course of the coming year. ‘The 
school is open to men and women alike. For 
regular students a college diploma, or its equiy 

alent, is required. Any person may attend any 


particular course of lectures on the payment of 
afee. The cost of tuition for the full course 








of the year is fifty dollars. This school is de 
signed for practical work in lines of progressive 
thought and study, and therefore merits the at- 
tention of students and educators. 

Stamford.—The public schools, with the ex 
ception of the high school, which is to occupy 
a new building erected especially for it, opened 
on September 2 for the fall term. ‘The opening 
of the new school and readjusting of district 
boundary lines made the number of new teach 
ers unusually large. They are as- follows: 
John J. Hover, to be principal of the new Frank- 
lin street school; Miss Catherine Reilly, Miss 
Clara B. Trowbridge, Mrs. Helen F. Harris, 
Miss Grace E. Spurre, Miss Florence EF. 
Heusted, Miss Mary L. Howell, Mrs. Robert 1. 
Hoyt, Miss Agnes ‘IT. Ryan, Miss Emma F. 
Albertson, Albert C. Wilson, and Miss Mary J. 
Ryle. The policy, adopted three years ago, of 
hiring teachers which have had a normal school 
training, or successful experience, and prefer- 
ably both, was carried out this year, as in the 
previous two years. It has had the effect of 
sending an unusual number of Stamford young 
ladies to the normal schools of the state. 


ECOMMENDED BY 


THE JOINT CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY. 





FOR THE VEARS 


George Eliot’s Si/as Marner. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 8&3 Double Number TSM) TROT 





the fair work. The new quarters of the educa- 
tional department are in the superb hall under 
the grand stand, and the floor space, lighting, 
and general equipment are of such a nature as 
to secure the most desirable efficiency in ar- 
rangement and display. 

Twenty new premiums ,aggregating over $100, 
have been added this year, and some grand re- 
sults are expected, likely to be a source of 
pride to all true friends of education in our 
progressive little state. 


| 
} 
| 
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st systematic plans of instruction, and, in the 


Aside from the numerous individual and 








“La Parole francaise” has a vocabulary. 


. ‘ *,* . 4 a ‘ ce H . . be ee Fa 7 
tuseries” (new editions), have exercises for translation from English into French. “Petite 
ammaire” has now a preliminary chapter on French Pronunciation (40 pages). 


lor circulars address 
10-2t 


Dr. Sauveur's Educationa 


| Works. 


‘“ Causeries avec mes Elodves,” and “ Petites 





Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
Copley St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
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Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 





Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. In Riverside Literature Series, No, 56, Paper, 15 cents 18K) 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. In Modern Classics, Vol. 17 School Edition, 40 cents 1806 
Longfellow’s Lvangelin In Riverside Literature Series, No. 1. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, ISM TS 

25 cents. , = a 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, In Riverside Literature Series, No. 55. Paper, 15 cents; ; : i 

cloth, 25 cents. ; - 
Milton's ZL’ Allegro, I Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, In Riverside Literature Series, No, 7 IMM) 1 

Paper, 15 cents. ; 
Hawthorne's 7rice-Told Tales. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 82. Quadruple Number LR; 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 60 cents. — 
Scott's Marmion. Rolfe’s Edition. To teachers, 53 cents i rd 
Milton’s /aradise Lost. In Riverside Classics, To teachers, 55 cents 
Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 7%. Double Num 1Xts 

ber. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 40 cents. : die 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. In Modern Classies, Vol. 7. School Edition, 40 cents. In 1 

Riverside Literature Series, No. 80. Paper, 15 cents, | a“ 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. In Modern Classics, Vol. 15. School Edition, 40 cents biwbede 180) 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. In Riverside Literature Series, No. 30, l aper, 1h « ents pees 
Hawthorne's House of Seven Gables. Popular Edition lo teachers, 85 cents, Salem Edition 1s 

To teachers, 25), cents. ; ae — 
Tennyson’s The Princess. Rolfe’s Edition. To Tea hers, 53 cents. = we 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. iW Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 60,61, Paper, 1) cents 

each. In one volume, cloth, 40 cents. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous pj, .ctration. 
Mental ,,..,,ession. 

Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental 5. ture. 


Freligh’s 
TOmic 0S pinen) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


i, O. Woodruff és Ree 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton S’., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 








INTELLIGENCE. 








EDUCATIONAL 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 4: Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association, Boston. 
Oct. 4: Northwest Middlesex County Teachers’ 

Association, Ayer. 

Oct. 11-12 : New England Association of College 
and Preparatory Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 11-12: Nebraska State Association of Su- 

perintendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

Oct. 16-18: Council of School Superintendents 
of the State of New York, Newburgh. 
Oct. 16-18: Nova Scotia Provincial Educational 

Association, Trure. 

Oct. 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New Ilaven. 
Oct. 18: Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, 

Boston. 

Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Brockton, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 3l, Nov. 1-2: Rhode Island Institute of 

Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 
Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association. 

Taunton, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. David A. Curry, formerly of Ogden, Utah, 
has been elected principal of the Sequoin union 
high school in Redwood, with the privilege of 
doing post-graduate work in Stanfurd University. 





ILLINOIS. 


The summer school at the Cook county nor- 
mal school was a great success; 500 teachers 
were in aitendance, 350 of these took the work 
offered in ‘* Nature Study,” by Professor Wil- 
bur 8S. Jackman. Mr. C. C. Van Liew of 
the Lllinois normal schvol, and secretary of the 
Illinois society for child study, issues an elabo- 
rate circular for child study, which has the 
hearty endorsement of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Samuel M. Ingliss. All 
teachers interested in this work should write to 
Mr. Van Liew at Normal, III. 





FOREIGN. 

India.—Probably the last place in which our 
readers would expect to find compulsory educa- 
tion in force would be the Gaikwar’s dominions, 
Nevertheless, such has been the case for the 
past two years, at least in a part of his territory. 
For the purpose of the experiment the Baroda 
government chose one of the most backward 
districts in the country, and by the end of Octo- 
ber, 1893, over and above the existing schools, 
eighteen special compulsory schools had been 
opened in the town of Amreli and nine adjacent 
villages. The total number of children attend- 
ing these schools last October was 2,820, or 
94.7 per cent. of those of the school age. The 


How’s Tuts! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 


inhabitants, chiefly cultivators of the soil, neither 
resisted nor resented the innovation. Indeed, 
we are told that thirty-four villages in other 
districts have petitioned to have the law extended 
to them. The entire number of schools and 
institutions has grown from 261 schools with 
27,000 pupils in 1885 to 1,825 schools with 
nearly 90,000 pupils in 1894. ‘The ideal of the 
GaikwaAr, set forth in his speech at the opening 
of the Baroda water works, two or three years 
ago, is that every village in his land shall have 
its school. 





MICHIGAN. 


In a discussion on coéducation at Ann Arbor, 
in the Chicago Tribune, it is stated that girls 
live as cheaply as men; with the help of sewing 
and household occupations, more cheaply than 
most men. Board is as low as $2.50 a week, 
and averages $3.00, or $120 for the college 
year. Rooms fetch from $1.50 to $5 a week. 
A good room for two together at $4 for the two 
is the commonest arrangement. Lodging, there- 
fore, costs $80. The college fees are $25 for 
Michigan students, $35 to others; books and 
washing average $35 also, so that the average 
total expense of attending the university is $260. 
These figures are said to apply equally fairly to 
the student life at the universities of Wisconsin 
and Illinois. Coéducation has obtained at Ann 
Arbor since 1870. There were some women 
applicants as early as 1856-58, but they were 
not admitted. The regents were then opposed 
to the admission of women, but the pressure of 
public opinion gradually diluted the opposition, 
and at last, at a meeting, one regent observed 
that there was no law against coéducation, and 
there was no further discussion. The women 
were admitted. At first, the girl students were 
picked,*that is to say, the girls who came were 
such as were felt to be able to live independent 
lives. Those first-comers were let severely 
alone, and must have had a cheerless time. 
They were not wanted or welcomed by either 
the faculty or the students. Now all this is 
changed. The girls are of all sorts, and come 
quite as a matter of course, as the boys do, from 
the high schools of Michigan, and of nearly all 
the Middle and Western states. There was a 
time when the girls wanted to be noticed by the 
boys, because at first the boys let them alone, 
and afterward noticed only the brighter or the 
pretty ones; but to-day, when the girls number 
600, they hold the whip-hand, and it is the boys 
who seek attention, while the girls bestow it 
sparingly. There are 500 young women in what 
may be called the strictly college classes, and 
100 more are taking the technical or special 
courses. Amongthem are always some dentists, 
a great many doctors, from two to half a dozen 
lawyers, and so on. Those who study law may 
not wish to practice. They are more apt to 
want to work in lawyers’ offices, to assist their 
fathers, or, as in the case of a wealthy lady now 
taking that course, they want to understand how 
to manage their property. The average age of 
the boys and girls is twenty-one. Both the boys 
and girls enter at the average age of nineteen 
years and a half. 





MONTANA. 


The State University of Montana opened its 
doors for the reception of pupils on September 
ll. This, the youngest of state universities, has 
commenced its career under favorable condi- 
uons, and is destined to be a very potent factor 
in shaping the educational interests of the 
northwest. Dr. Craig, the president, has ex- 
hibited marked executive ability in its organiza- 
tion. Under his management much is expected 
uf the institution. It is located at Missoula. 

The state board of education is erecting 
buildings for the Agricultural College, which is 
now two years old. This institution has an at- 
tendance of nearly one hundred and fifty. The 
board is also erecting a fine building at Dillon 
for the state normal school, which will be opened 
in September, ’96. 

Professor Stapleton of St. Paul succeeds Su- 
perintendent Kern of Anaconda, who has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Butte. 
J. P. Hendricks, who retires from the manage- 
ment of the Butte schools, is engaged in mining. 

B. C. Hastings of the Emporia (Kan.) high 
school is elected to the principalship of the high 
school of Helena. 

Helena employs special teachers of writing, 
music, and drawing. During the present year 
military tactics will be introduced, also syste- 
matic instruction in all the grades in elementary 
science. The course of study is being mod- 
ified to conform as far as possible with the sug- 
gestions and recommendations found in the 
report of the Committee of Ten. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Ralph Allen of Boston, Mass., a teacher 
of fine qualifications and successful experience, 
has been elected teacher of drawing in the 
schools of Harrisburg. 

The compulsory education law of Pennsylva- 
nia requires the attendance of all children be- 








honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made | 
by their firm. | 
WEST & TRU 8X, Wholea:le Dray gists, Toledo, O, | 
WALDING. KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale! 
Druggis's, Toled», Ohio | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting | 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of | 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 


tween the ages of eight and thirteen years ata 
school in which the common English branches 
ure taught at least sixteen weeks in each year. 





TENNESSEE. 

The eighty-eighth annual session of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee began on September 12. 
Captain George Leroy Brown, Eleventh Infan- 
try, U. 8S. A., is the most prominent officer de- 








The Rl CAN 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining lung development, 
care of enrant. prover enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. > 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Ta., ¢ arl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt, Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ec- 
neators and praster musicians wee er heretofore 

tterly refused to indorse any other method. 

" The only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of as regular grade teacher. ; ; . 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Tlartford, anc 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. — 

12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are alread teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 

KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 








tailed to a college. The accredited prepara- 
tory schools send the university twice as many 
new students as ever before, and the returns 
from examinations held throughout the state 
indicate that the freshman class will be far 
larger than usual. Candidates are much bet- 
ter prepared, showing that the schools are 
doing better work. The most gratifying feat- 
ure of the present situation, however, is the 
return of over one-half of the graduates of the 
class of 95 to take advanced literary, scientific, 
or engineering courses. Among them is one 
young lady, who will prepare herself for teach- 
ing Latin. Another lady who graduated last 
year has secured, through a civil service ex- 
amination, a fine scientific position under the 
government. ‘The entrance of so many gradu- 
ate students shows not only their high appre- 
ciation of the university, but also that the 
institution has become a university in fact— 
that is, a place for advanced work. This is 
shown also by the largely increased attendance 
from other states, both in the academic and law 
departments. Since the granting of free aca- 
demic tuition to all qualified students from all 
states, the university is attracting large num- 
bers from the West and Southwest. No South- 
ern institution offers more liberal terms or 
greater advantages. The first woman to be- 
come an officer of the university is being 
yarmly congratulated. Miss Helen Thorburn, 
of Virginia, a very successful student of the 
class of ’96, has been appointed assistant regis- 
trar. The women, who, since their admission 
to the university, have held their own with the 
men, and won even more than their share of 
the honors, are proud of this recognition, and 
hope to win professorships in time. 





WASHINGTON. 

Over one hundred superintendents, agents, 
and teachers from the Indian agencies west of 
the Mississippi were present at Tacoma, at the 
opening of the great Indian institute. The most 
prominent attendants were Professor W. N. 
Hailman, superintendent of Indian schools; C. 
Drake Shaw and William Moss, supervisors of 
Indian schools, both of Washington, D. C., 
and Professor Bakeless of the Carlisle, Pa., 
school. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States com- 
missioner of labor, has accepted the chair of 
economics in the McMahon Hall of Philosophy 
of the Catholic University, Washington. The 
chair was lately endowed with $50,000 by the 
munificence of Joseph Banigan of Providence, 
R. I., and will be known as the Joseph Banigan 
Chair of Political Science. 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION. 





There is no more truly American institution 
in our country than the famous Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, already seventeen 
years old, and exerting an influence upon the 
education and patriotism of the people which is 
incalculable. One year out of every four in 
the C. L. S. C. is devoted to reading upon 
American topics, and thousands of busy men 
and women have learned to prize highly the op- 
portunity which this systematic plan gives them 
for renewing their acquaintance with the princi- 
ples which underlie American history and insti- 
tutions. The coming year is the ‘American 
Year,” in the C. L. 8S. C., and an attractive set 
of books, written by some of our brightest uni- 
versity men, will be offered to all students of 
the course, 
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for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils, Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesa day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 








ELY's CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain| 
and Inflammation, Heals | 
the Sores, Protects the! 
Membrane from colds, Re-| 
stores the senses of Taste | 
and Smell. The Balm is | 





quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 


Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 





COLD 'v HE 


— ATonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








A STANDARD Work. — WEBSTER’S INTERN A- 


TIONAL Dicrronary. It cannot have missed 


the observation of the reader and student that 
there has sprung up, during the last few years, 
an absorbing desire upon the part of publishers 
of many of the leading dictionaries to see how 
many newly-invented words they can get be- 
tween the covers of their works. They gather 
up the slang phrase of the street corner, or use 
some ‘‘cute’’ remark of a stage celebrity, and 
it finds its way into what are claimed to be 
standard books of authority, although the word 
itself may never have been heard of before, 
and has no definite meaning — being merely a 
jumble of letters. 

When one wants a work prepared with care, 
by men of acknowledged ability, that is recom- 
mended for its practical, useful knowledge, and 
whose claim to merit is not based upon the 
ground. that it contains a few more meaningless 
words than some other, he buys a Webster 
Dictionary. As the Holy Book is the religious 
guide and counselor of the civilized world, so 
Webster’s Dictionary is the guide and never- 
failing counselor of the student and the man of 
letters as well as the educational world. Other 
works may contain more words; may be more 
profusely illustrated, and have brighter colors 
used in the printing; but Noah Webster, like 
George Washington, is first in the hearts of his 
countrymen as an educational guide and source 
of useful knowledge. There is more kernel 
and less shell and husk in Webster than in any 
other dictionary published. It is the standard 
—the compass used alike by the orator, the 
statesman, the student, the minister, writer, 
and the mass of mankind. It completely fills 
the bill— meets every requirement. 





THe JourRNAL oF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





and WRITING TEACHERS 


Wanted. Experience or good writing 
not necessary, as we will train you for the 
position at your own home under Bixler’s! 
popular System of Physical Trainin 

in Penmanship, and our systematized 
Course of Mail Instructions, free of 
charge. Beautiful Parchment Diploma,' 
15x20 in., with Cérporate Seal of College,! 
granted. Write in your own hand. : 


: The Bixler Business College Co., 6 
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NEY ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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EDUCATION. 





Some New Books. 





Title. 

Modern German Literature. .......c.ccccccs ccccccece 
fae PL Sa eee 
Psychology in Education................cecccsceeseecs 
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Masterpieces of British Literature................... 
From the Memoirs of a Minister to France....... : 

yi ay See eee 
History of Our Country............... Cooper, Estell, 
6 os 5 555 506.0000 650 6bi0065 0.d0060% 
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The Temperance Fourth Reader ...................06. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 








D. AppLeTON & Co., 72 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, make in their Monthly Bulletin an- 
nouncements for the autumn: In illustrated 
books: ‘* The Natural History of Selborne,” in 
two volumes, by Gilbert White, with introduction 
by John Burroughs; ‘‘ Uncle Remus, his Songs 
and Sayings,” by Joel Chandler Harris, with 112 
illustrations, by A. B. Frost; ‘‘ The Manxman,” 
by Hall Caine, in two volumes; a new edition 
of the ‘‘Great Musician Series,” revised to date, 
with portraits of famous composers, singers, 
pianists, etc.; and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” by 
Miss Bradley, daughter of the Dean of West- 
minster, which will be elaborately illustrated. 
In subscription books: ‘‘The Music of the 
Modern World,” in twenty-five parts, by Herr 


Anton Seidl, assisted by Miss F. M. Smith and 
H. E. Krehbiel. Every branch of music will 
be treated by eminent specialists. Also a work 
upon ‘‘ Oriental Porcelains,’” by Dr. S. W. 
Bushell, of Shanghai, China. Among the 
standard books to be published are: ‘‘ Genius 
and Degeneration,’ by Dr. William Hirsch ; 
‘“‘The Beginnings of Writing,” by Professor 
F. Starr; ‘‘The Intellectual Rise in Electricity,” 
by Park Benjamin; ‘‘ The Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of F. Froebel’s Mother Play,’’ edited 
by H. R. Eliot and Susan E. Blow; and many 
others, including a long list of new fiction. For 
the juveniles, a new book by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, entitled ‘‘The Knight of Liberty,” a tale 
of Lafayette. 








T h Cc ti 
Teachers Wanted! serene os co wood. 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL. 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins rg Re ot. 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN OTHERS, 
12t WEST NEWTON, MASS. 








A COPY OF 
The School Board’s 
Handy Text-Book Record 


will be sent postpaid to any one wishing to 
examine it, on receipt of 15 cents; regular 
price, 25 cents. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, 
9 3t PEMBROKE, N. I 


Teachers of Geography: 


If your pupils lack interest, or fail in exami- 

nations, use 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 

by M.G. Cheney, M.S. A liveand progressive question 
book of acknowledged merit,containing 4000 practical 
and useful questions, besides tables, statistics, and 
reviews. Many relevant and essential questions not 
found in text-books are answered in the back. Splen- 
did testimonials from prominent educators. Fourth 
edition. Price 25 cents. Special rates to teachers 
ordering for schools. Address all orders and commu- 
nications to M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 
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* Grand Union Hotel, 4 


4 Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 





y 
The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." , 














; Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
y 
4 Rooms $1 a day up. , 
WANTED. 
ass 


A lady teacher to give instruction ina first-cl 
family in Kentucky, to three daughters, 12, 14, and 
16 years old, in English, French, German, or Latin, 
and piano music. Salary, $300 and house. Apply at 
once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt— ; 
Dear Sir: Mr. D was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 
egraph, and has accepted the position. I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMonpDs. 








Author. Publisher. Price: 
Wells. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50 
Moxom. 66 “ “6 1.50 
Roark. American Book Company, Boston. 1.00 
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re .-Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


W eyman. Longmans, Green, & Co.. N.Y. 1.2; 
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Wright. National Temperance Society, N.Y. .10 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FASHION NOTES. 


rhe rule now is, the smaller the woman the 
bigger the bow, and no dressmaker or milliner 
can claim to be fashionable if she leaves any 
unbowable point unbowed. 
_ Straws are very becomingly worn by mint 
juleps, sherry cobblers and claret punches. 

Rings on the extremities of the finger nails 
are not favorably regarded by persons addicted 
to cleanliness. 

Soft soap and soap in bar are in high favor 
among wash materials. 

During the heated season, it is not considered 
necessary to wear a coat on one’s tongue, but it 
may be useful when giving another a dressing 
down. 

— Boston Transcript. 


Tue market is full of cough mixtures, but 
one trouble with most of them is that when they 
do a little good the patient has to take so much 
that he gets to loathe the taste. The Pineola 
Balsam is superior to other cough remedies be- 
cause itis agreeable to the palate and its good 
effects are immediate. In a few days an ordi- 
nary cough is gone altogether. Bronchitis and 
asthma are more stubborn, but they, too, are 
cured by Ely’s Pineola Balsam. A _ remedy 
worth trying. Twenty-five cents is all it costs. 


— I took a header off my wheel 
And then was forced to say, 
“ Better fifty ye:rs of Europe 
Than a cycle of to-day.” 
—Life. 


Mrs. WIinstow’s ‘‘Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 








Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
Ww G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address ‘ 
w Miss ELLEN HybDk, Principal. 


wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGeWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address_ the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
wTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w __D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs. 

S For both sexes. 


For catalogues address ee 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED, 
In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 
verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
Jrawing, and English branches — Art and French 
especially. Good salary. 
. , HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











Teachers’ Agencies. | 


TH E STRONG EST —— cuppors he had wae your sentence: ‘* He is quite as good a 
PM, 4. a A. aN iS _ Man as Mr. Conan was when he came to you.”’ So writes Superin- 
pe pe sclsadi the eon 4 t ~ a, on Sept. 10, notifying us of the election of one of our candidates ae prin- 
elected princi a af con =e he We sent Mr. ¢ onan there two years ago, at $800, and he has just been 
ita - Bove . = ward schools in Syracuse at $1,600. Rapid advance, to be sure, but he had 
material—the ont a ee 2 iriffith when he came here for a principal. The new man is built of the same 
ity is offered ; and aie eveoe a ie tally. SINGLE ft Free Cocalo ee Rll wes 
Rife. ao Be ate po Macht By e a if . whose salaries are to-day three times what 
them, and the stimului . y was startec » and who will tell you that all the increase 1s due to our faith in 
pete 4 = _ ame oppeeentt ye have given them to reach higher things. The possibilities of 
ey tes oles Lé 4 nag en dreamec of yet. Twenty years ago $3,000 was looked upon as the maximum, only 

stained by an occasional college president or city superintendent. Now that is not an uncommon 


salary for assistants, while $5,000, $7,000, $10,000 salaries are every year more com- ig 
mon, and the end is not yet. here is a future for teachers who deserve it.......... S U PPO R 


_ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ A gency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. a po dls gel "CLane, Hasanece 
y a n=l _ r ie fl ch hl a " : ‘ : ‘ 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia.: C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : CHERS' 
and FOREICN TEA . H RS - AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
_ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. ; 





Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 























Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 
DR. ORCUTT— ‘ . ” , 
My Dear Sir: Mr. L. W. A——— has been elected teacher of Drawing 
in this city, at a salary of $1,000 per year. We thank you very much 
for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection. 
Respectfully, D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, See. 


T seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
eachers vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon y ‘ 
aicaeemeniacinmnl HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1203¢ So. Spring St., | 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 








One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 





in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual TEA CHERS 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES ohn Avenue, 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 





aTD 9 9 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Schools of all grades with t 2s Assists Teachers in obtaining 

competent Teachers. i a em, _  _ Positions. 
with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Correspondence 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


+ dee 





120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
37 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Wants more 
schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Uiange se Se C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


an increased salary, should 


= Tne WESTERN BuREAU oF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











. Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
ILLINOIS TEACHERS AGENCY. | and wishing to come to Illinois : 
We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
BLANK FREE, Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 

ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Tl. 





a situation. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 

0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 

‘Miss BopINE, so long and favorably known in the Agency 

work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from al- 

her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 

tious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 
an do for each. Address 


reply, stating what she believes she c 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
24 and 26 Van Buren 8t. (Athenzum), Second Door East of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


d best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

Oldest — <04 ote American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Established 1855. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 Ez St., New York. | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

= agli | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


ean ——— and renting of school property. 


, , Pi ame . ‘ “a - i 
of recognized ability wanted for Best references furnished. — oe 
HE iti ’e E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
TEAC RS tt gy ee yy — 150 FIrTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 

















) American Teachers’ Bureau, 


w 
Teachers Wanted. j(19th year.) Srv. Louis, Mo, 
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STVVVVSSOSSS SHSSSSSSSOP 
YOU WANT 
The 


Miller’s 
Daughter. 


SOOO 











For 25 cents we will 
| mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 

| Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 





re. 


The Miller’s Daughter. | 
Send us your address on a postal 
F R E E Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 

You will deem it at 

and take no other. They are the best. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 

ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N Y. 


apd we will mail you our beautiful 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
SBVSSVSSS8s SVEssesseseseseses 


A Aah edd DDD DDO DODO OOO DS 


| a aa aaa eee eae oe eS oe eS eS 





TT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


SILVER, BURDE 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


Oa aaa = Fa a a 





NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 





Boston College of Oratory. 


THE t DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL.| 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address : 


110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. 





N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 


AND 


UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School Papers” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 


ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


EKpwarRpD E. Bass & Co., 


New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 





I—eow 9t 





Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 





Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
we Fall term opens October 15, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
- HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

“Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 


| Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED A 


TITLE LIST 


Standard Works 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE USE. 








It covers a large field of study, and 
is a valuable index for teachers and 
students in search of the best text 
book literature and books of refer- 
ence. Send for it. No charge. 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers 





Catalogues on application. 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
—— PUBLISH — 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


Spanish in 20 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth.............005+ 81.50 

French in 20 Lessons. urt ee PP rr re rere Ter 50) 

he Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 6th ed., CLOTN.........0cc eee eee ee 2.00 

72 F ifth Avenue, Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part [.......c.ce.ccececececccees 50 
imparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and English.............. 75 

sig Spanish only, with English vocabulary..... i 

New York. El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.............. i) 

= ™ Spanish with English vocabulary......... 40) 


3d ed., annotated in English.... ‘35 
Novel, with English vocabulary. 
Verbos Espaneles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... 
Modelos Para Cartas. 13th ed 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to dealers and 
professors. Cortina School of Languages, 
ow lll W. 34th St., NEW YORK. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 





Despues dela Lluvia. 
El Final de Norma. 

, 45 
40 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 60 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JOHN GALL, author of ‘Popular Readings in 
Science.” With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Pablishers and Importers, .. . 88 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 














Sent postpaid on re- 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor,’ Used exclusively 
in above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, new 

Presbyterian Blac, 156 Fifth Ave., cor. of 20th St 

Special course and rates to teachers. eow 














pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


laine sin 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man’ or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢., Stiff Cloth 
50ec., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 
E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

0-0-0 


Webster’s International sent on application. 
Successor of the Unabridged,” 


« a 
Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. Dictionary 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, and of 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 
the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their 
development. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contmimed in a separate 
paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


were 


KLEMM’S RELIEF 


Ww MAPS adopted for e in 








the course of study calls 


|= {-fey- lt) for practical exercises in 


Physical Geography. 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1 e€2 


















WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
















Specimen pages, etc., 



















The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 





“|. like the book, and shall introduce it in my 
ELIZABETH THELBERG, M.D., Prof. of Hy 


class.” 
Vassar College. 


mqiene, 

“| have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than any other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading.” — Dr. H.M. WHELPLY, Secretary Mis 
souri Medical College. 

“It is a very creditable piece of work, and [I hope 
it will be placed in every school in the land.” DR 
D. A. SARGENT, Harvard University. 


8vo, Cloth, 82.00, Mailed for Examinat 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR 








A NEW AND CONCISE BOOK ON HYCIENE. | 


A MANUAL OF 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M. D., 


Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary. 


“In this book—which is, however, by no means a 
superficial one—the essentials of the science only are 
given, and the reader’s attention is not distracted 
New York 


HYGIENE | 


| by details, of value only to the specialist.” 
Vedical Record. 


ion for $1.20. Introduction Price, $1.34. 


CO., Publishers, > * 


“IT wish the book might be adopted by all the 
JOHN SLADE ELY, M.D., New. York In- 


schools,.”’ 


7 East 16th St 
New York. 


Jirmary,. 








